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Notes of the Week 
N this era of slapdash government and un- 
instructed departures it is interesting to observe 
how dire are the consequences of political dunces 
tampering with the status guo which their statesman- 
like predecessors knew how to establish, as well as the 
sacrifices to be incurred in maintaining it. Un- 
principled intrigue has plunged Ireland into turmoil, 
and larcenous filching of territory, under the cloak— 
odiously donned—of latter-day crusaders, from the 
Ottoman Empire threatens to plunge Europe into 
fratricidal strife. The status guo in which safety lay 
in the case of Ireland was in the indomitable resolve 
to maintain the Union whilst granting all reasonable 
privileges to the two races who inhabit that small 
island; the stafus guo in which safety lay in the case 
of the Balkan Peninsula, was to leave Turkey in pos- 
session of the territory which rightly belonged to her. 
In 1904 the late Mr. Chamberlain declared, “ The day 
of small nations has passed away; the day of Empires 
has come.’? Never has an axiom of policy been more 
speedily justified. The attempt to set up a small 
nation across the Irish Channel has made rational 
government impossible, and promises to produce civil 
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discord. “Alta sedent civilis vulnera dextrae.’”’ A 
maxim as old as A.D. 40, the truth of which, it is 
apparent, will be bitterly realised in A.D. 1914. Under 
the status guo, subsequent to the land settlement and 
the generous treatment of Ireland all round, the cry 
for Home Rule ceased to be heard, except in the shrill 
treble of the superannuated Fenian and in the mouth- 
ings of professional disturbers of the peace or Parlia- 
mentary place-hunters. With the onslaught on the 
status quo delivered by a jobbing clique of modern 
“undertakers,’’ Ireland has been converted into a 
seething mass of political and sectarian hatred. 


What of the emancipated populations formerly sub- 
ject to the Porte? They were at least as well 
governed by the Turk as they have ever shown them- 
selves to be capable of government. With some of 
them, covetousness is their symbol; and with others, 
murder is their pastime. There would be no great 
harm in these peoples robbing each other of territory 
which in no sense of law belongs to them, nor need the 
predilection for murder exhibited by some of them 
be greatly deplored if reserved for home consumption. 
The crime and the mischief is that the treacherous de- 
parture by the Signatory Powers to the Treaties of 
Paris and Berlin from their plighted obligation to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire has 
shattered the status guo which was the guarantee of 
peace for the Powers which matter, and has placed it 
in the ambit of petty States to create a situation which 
must bring those Powers into collision. As for Servia 
and her sordid scrap of history, we say advisedly that 
her fate so far as Great Britain is concerned is not 
worth the endangerment of the life of a single sailor 
or soldier. 


Anarchy, or something very like it, reigns in Dublin; 
rifles have already gone off and blood has been shed; 
events have got beyond the control of the Government 
and scapegoats will not save them from responsibility. 
Mr. Birrell’s attitude is abject, and, whatever else is 
done or not done, the Irish Secretaryship should be 
taken out of his hands. In Parliament the chaos is 
equally great, the outlook equally grave. Ministers go 
to Mr. Redmond for their orders, and then dare neither 
ignore them nor attempt to carry them out in their 
entirety. They propose apparently to restore the 
Amending Bill pretty much to its original form. They 
cannot carry it. The Parliament Act will not apply. 
Hence they will have no alternative but to force the 
Home Rule Bill through without amendment, and the 
moment they do that, the Provisional Government of 
Ulster will be called into being. It will be the signal 
for civil war. The prospect is too ghastly for words. 


Is it too late even now to escape dire disaster? The 





Conference last week failed because neither side would 
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give way. As matters are, neither side, perhaps, can 
be expected to give way. The essential thing now is 
either a sponge to wipe the whole slate clean, or courage 
on the part of the Government to recognise facts and 
make an entirely new departure. Nine months ago we 
suggested that the way out was to be found in separate 
legislatures for North and South. That is the only 
hope still. Sir Horace Plunkett, Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, and others, in the 7zmes, are now ad- 
vocating what we advocated from the beginning. An 
Ulster Parliament and a Nationalist Parliament work- 
ing side by side for a year or two would probably not 
find their differences irreconcilable. That the position 
is not absolutely beyond hope is proved by what is 
happening in Ireland. Effective government is non- 
existent, says the /7tsh Times, and it looks as though 
order may yet have to be protected by the very forces 
which this unhappy controversy has called into exist- 
ence. Between the rival camps of Volunteers there is 
already mutual respect, and if rival legislatures were 
established the same spirit would doubtless soon mani- 
fest itself. The resources of statesmanship are not 
exhausted; what is wanted is the statesman. 


The discussion on the Housing Bill last week made 
one thing clear: the measure is necessary to enable 
Ministers to make good the deficiency in agricultural 
housing caused by their own policy and propaganda. 
Is there a single item in the great Radical programme 
of reform which has not victimised intended benefici- 
aries? Mr. Runciman says it is “a startling fact’’ that 
no more than £300,000 has been advanced under the 
sanction of the Local Government Board for rural 
housing since the Act of 1910. The explanation is 
obvious. The Government have created so serious a 
sense of insecurity that people will not even avail them- 
selves of proffered loans for building or other purposes. 
There is admittedly a shortage in country cottages. 
Mr. Prothero, who certainly knows what he is talking 
about, says that of 22,000 cottages built for agricul- 
tural labourers, 1,000 are occupied by Government 
employees and the public authorities. If that is a fair 
percentage for the whole country, then there are 40,000 
cottages so occupied. Bureaucracy and taxes on pro- 
perty are accountable for much of the existing trouble. 
The Government propose to get out of the difficulty, 
for which they are responsible, by setting up yet 
another body of officials: a royal road to the spending 
of public money and the embarrassment of private 
enterprise without advancing the real interest of 
labourer or farmer one step. 


Lord Rosebery’s remarks at Epsom College on the 
subject of manners were evidently casual. He sug- 
gested that manners reflect character, and he proceeded 
to knock the bottom out of his own case by showing 
that some of the worst scoundrels have perfect manners 
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and some of the best men the worst manners. The old 
adage had it that “Manners makyth man’’; like many 
ancient maxims, that needs qualification. Manners are 
the rascal’s best cloak, and Tennyson was poet rather 
than philosopher when he wrote : 


Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 


Manners, unfortunately, are not necessarily a part of 
modern education; too often they are regarded as 
evidence of a mere desire to pose, and the whole trend 
of a democracy-suffragette-ridden age is to discount 
them. In Parliament, in public, in what is sometimes 
called Society, manners are frequently conspicuously 
wanting. But if every badly mannered man and 
woman to-day were to be held as bad in character also, 
we are afraid the great majority would be condemned 
as embryo criminals. 


A long array of distinguished correspondents of the 
Times has been in search of a Motto for London. Why 
not simply “The Metropolis ’’—classic, popular, and 
full of significance ? 








Fairies 


“Mother, where do fairies dwell ?”’ 
“In the swinging jonquil-bell; 
And whene’er they wish to roam, 
Fox-gloves offer them a home; 
All their goods are carried free 
By the heavy bumble-bee, 
But each fairy rideth by 
On a flashing dragon-fly.”’ 


“ 


Mother, what do fairies wear ?’’ 
Sparkling snowdrops in their hair; 
Dresses silver, grey, or dun, 

By the busy spider spun; 

Cloaks of scarlet pimpernel, 
Velvet-soft and fitting well; 
Specks of shoes of dainty hue, 
Made of speed-well petals blue.’’ 


‘ 


a 


“ Mother, what do fairies eat ?’’ 

“Honey-drops from clover sweet, 
Tender heart of scented rose, 
Butter, where the cowslip blows; 
And their drink of liquid gold 
Yellow king-cups always hold. 
All this dainty feast is spread 
On a milk-white mushroom head.”’ 


“ Mother, may I fairies see ?”’ 
“Sleep, my sweet ; they’1] come to thee !”’ 


ELLA E. WALTERS. 
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“Gentlemen, the King!” | 


VERY Briton to-day who treasures his liberties | 
E and takes pride in the Empire’s integrity and 
the Nation’s dignity should be a self-constituted toast- 
master: “Gentlemen, the King!’’ The event is too 
near, perhaps, for the average man to see the King’s 
intervention in a grave national crisis in its true signifi- 
cance. But its urgency is proved, first by the relief 
which it brought to the minds of most of his subjects, 
second by the scurrilous and cowardly innuendoes 
with which it was received by the henchmen of the mob. 
The plain man, who is neither a Cabinet Minister in 
receipt of a handsome salary for misdirecting the affairs 
of a people, nor a member of Parliament who draws a 
quarterly cheque for the arduous duty of faithfully 
registering a party vote, finds patience a trying virtue 
in face of the recent attacks on King George. What 
was his offence? An effort to rescue the country from 
the appalling mess in which Ministers have involved its 
domestic affairs. How much more anxious the posi- 
tion of the King! He cannot be indifferent to the 
hardly veiled threats which have come from the Radical 
Press and certain tub-thumping politicians. Yet events 
have speedily justified him. “The time is short,’’ he 
said, in his historic speech: how short, the bloodshed 
in Dublin within a week of its utterance has tragically 
proven. The Government cannot govern, and the King 
is denounced for endeavouring to save them from the 
consequences of criminal folly. 


Nothing more disgraceful than the diatribes with 
which his Majesty has been assailed has happened in 
recent political history. They show that there is not 
a spark of chivalry, of fair play, of common sense left 
in the modern propagandist. No man in Europe occu- 
pies a more difficult place than King George at this 
moment : none ever gave better proof of desire to keep 
strictly within the bounds of the Constitutional ring; 
and it must be obvious that he would never have 
moved if he had not, from his coign of detachment, 
seen that the ship of State was being driven on the 
rocks. Is he alone of those representing the estates of 
the realm to have no voice, to utter no word of counsel, 
to take no action which duty would demand of even 
the humblest of citizens? The King is the chief of 
his people: he is more than the most powerful of party 
leaders, because at best the most powerful of parties 
is not the whole community. Is it that some who have 
raised this outcry against his calling together of a non- 
party Conference dread the consequences to them- 
selves? Do they foresee the possibility, the probability 
even, that they and their contemptible propaganda 
may be crushed between the upper millstone of 
monarchy and the nether millstone of people? Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, with a delicacy and a forbearance 
which are really quite moving, tells an audience of 
miners that it is “to a certain extent an improper thing 
to criticise the Sovereign,’’ and proceeds to warn all 
whom it may concern that, if any step be taken to upset 





the Parliament Act by Court interference, the flames 











of Republicanism will be lit at once. There you have 
the secret. The Government are-pledged to carry 
measures under an Act which is itself the brand of their 
dishonour, and the extremists they would serve realise 
that if, through the King, Ministers were compelled to 
consult the country, their precious cargo might never 
reach port at all. The King’s action is resented be- 
cause it sets, not the monarchy, but the nation, above 
a Government which obviously dare not take the risk 
of a General Election. 


Not the least pernicious doctrine laid down in this 
constitutional crisis has been that advanced by Sir John 
Simon. The King must act only on the advice of his 
Ministers: he can do no wrong while he is their faith- 
ful, obedient henchman! “So long as we maintain 
the true doctrine of the Constitution’’—this, the 
Solicitor-General says, is “no mere lawyer’s quibble ”’ 
—‘‘that every public act of the Crown is an act for 
which his advisers are responsible, and that if the 
action does not meet with the approval of the com- 
munity it is his advisers and his Ministers who ought 
to be blamed all the time, the King will remain and 
the Crown will remain representative of the whole 
community which preserves its undivided loyalty to 
him.’’ Logic and constitutional law are both sadly 
lacking on the lips of this lawyer partisan. The King 
is to be representative of the people by acting contrary 
to the people’s will! Ministers are to be allowed to bring 
the Crown into contempt if they choose, and the re- 
sponsibility will be theirs! Does Sir John Simon seri- 
ously ask thinking men to accept any doctrine so pre- 
posterous? Ministers must themselves act constitution- 
ally if they are to call upon the Crown to be an acces- 
sory to their actions. We have heard a great deal too 
much in recent years of the figurehead theory. King 
George, one may hope, has done something to show 
that the Sovereign is more than a mere constitutional 
puppet. “How in conjunction with inevitable de- 
mocracy,’’ wrote Carlyle, “ sovereignty is to exist: cer- 
tainly it is the hugest question ever heretofore pro- 
pounded to mankind.’’ We are gravely mistaken if 
King George by his abstinence when affairs are normal, 
by his intervention when they are abnormal, has not 
given a lead which will put not only him personally, 
but the Crown, on a plane higher than it has occupied 
since democracy began to assert itself in Great Britain. 
The democracies of Greater Britain have at least spoken 
in no uncertain terms during the past ten days. They 
do not misunderstand, and, having no political axe to 
grind, they do not misrepresent, the King’s desire to 
provide a way to peace which Ministers themselves will 
not take. “A King maintaining his rights and per- 
forming his duties is the very keystone of the Consti- 
tution,’’ wrote Mr. Gibson Bowles six months ago. 
His rights and his duties are not to be confounded 
with party necessities. They are determined by a 
nation’s needs, and a nation’s needs only. He is poor 
in spirit who will not now drink with more enthusiasm 
than ever to “ Gentlemen, the King, God bless him !’” 

EDWARD SALMON. 
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The Trial of Madame Caillaux—lIl | 
By EMILE MICHON, 
(Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Faris.) 


| 
| 
IMPRESSIONS IN THE COURT | 


O* the opening day the Court was crowded at noon. 

Behind the principal seats stood many magistrates. 
members, and deputies. The space reserved for the 
Press was packed, and half the other seats were occu- 
pied by our conjfréves. Members of the Bar seized 
upon the special places for witnesses; and by the pro- 
tecting railings stood the public in a dense, compressed 
mass, eager for a sight of Madame Caillaux. 

The Court entered ; the President ordered the appear- 
ance of the accused; there fell a great silence. 

Madame Caillaux entered the dock; a rustle spread 
through the audience—everybody wished to see. Some 
rose, others stood on chairs, on seats—even on the top 
of the heating apparatus; a hundred heads leaned 
forward, eagerly gazing at the accused. It was a 
breathless moment. 

The President opened with the question of identity ; 
we had therefore leisure to scrutinise the lady as she 
stood in the bright light that fell from the high win- 
dows. She seems about forty years of age, slight, fair, 
and clear-skinned. Her eyes are blue, wondering, 
vaguely uneasy, but lacking expression ; her chin is pro- 
minent and wilful; her features are slightly unsymme- 
trical, and the general impression is not that of distinc- 
tion or strong character—it is rather that of a woman 
almost insignificant, really below her station, dour- 
geoise. Her defence was clumsy—she is lost in a maze 
of complicated explanations; she has talked abun- 
dantly without much effect. How inferior she is to 
Madame Steinheil !—so say the students of psychology 
who haunt the Courts in search of emotions. 

She does not know how to arouse any passion in those 
who listen-—neither anger nor pity, hate or sympathy; 
she has not shown one thrill of the heart, one sincere 
trace of rebellion, and I ask myself now and then what 
sort of woman this can be, who killed Calmette. ‘‘Pas- 
sive ’’—that seems to me the apt word to describe the 
mental attitude of this woman, with whom no sentiment 
seems natural or spontaneous, yet who must have felt 
a certain agitation as she learnt and recited the lesson 
they composed for her in her defence. 

After his preliminary interrogations, President 
Albanel proceeded to hear five witnesses; first the four 
police, whose evidence was uninteresting, then M. 
Monier, Chief of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, of 
whose statements some were favourable, others un- 
favourable. 

Tuesday, July 21.—The latest scene has been one of 
surprising violence. M. Caillaux has been giving evi- 
dence for three hours, and has shown himself a wonder- 
ful debater, giving rather a parliamentary discourse 
than an ordinary deposition. He used all the resources 
of his fine intelligence and talent ; he ‘knew ‘how to excite 

the highest interest ; yet, as was the case with his wife, 
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he did not seem to touch the hearts of the listeners. It 
was art in abundance, derived from long and conscien- 
tious preparation, but too much cleverness. 

‘Towards the end, he ceased to defend himself and 
became aggressive. These tactics, which better suited 
his temperament, abounded with dry, precise accusations 
first against the Figaro, then against Gaston Calmette. 
He read papers from the Parlement Hongrois tending to 
prove that the Figaro had received substantial bribes 
for promoting interests opposed to those of France, and 
affirmed that the Figaro was the only French journal to 
take part in this campaign. 

An incident of a different character set light to the 
powder. Me. Labori, his advocate, asked that M. Cail- 
laux should be confronted’ with M.Louis Latzarus, editor 
of the Figaro, who had declared that on Calmette, at 
the moment of his assassination, various documents had 
been found, notably copies of despatches concerning 
foreign politics, of a nature to discredit M. Caillaux 
for ever from the political point of view. M. Latzarus, 
addressing the jury, said: ‘‘Observe, gentlemen, the 
position in which I am placed. M. Caillaux has just 
asserted that these papers can prove nothing against 
him, but that they are serious, and that their disclosure 
may give rise to complications, of which he declines the 
responsibility. I am left then with the alternative— 
either to keep to myself what I know of the papers, or 
to disclose them and thus raise grave questions.”’ 

At this moment, Me. Chenu, of the civil party, tried 
to arrange matters and to conciliate everybody by de 
claring that he refused to use these documents. But 
M. Caillaux and Me. Labori would not proceed on these 

lines. The Procureur-Général rose, and said that satis- 
faction had been given to all parties by a speech of M. 
Poincaré when he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
partisans of M. Caillaux derided ; Me. Labori again in- 
tervened. Once more he was cheered by a large part of 
the audience, and a few moments later he received an 
ovation. 

From all the vague statements of Madame Caillaux it 
is possible to perceive the mentality peculiar to certain 
women, which is rather to give the appearance of virtue 
than to practise it. Not once did she express any re- 
gret at having inspired the famous letters, not once 
did she defend her husband for having written them. 
She did not blush before her conscience, but she 
veiled her face before the world. It is necessary to be 
above suspicion, to be respected; she had her weak- 
nesses, but the world was ignorant of them. Had it 
not been said that to sin in silence is not to sin at all? 
This confession was quite touching, and had the charm 
of homage rendered to virtue. 

After M. Latzarus came Paul Bourget, our great 
psychological novelist, who spoke simply and sadly of 
what he had seen. Me. Labori requested permission to 
read some extracts from his new romance, ‘‘ Démon de 
Midi,” and proved a resemblance between the case of 
Calmette publishing the letter ‘“Thy Jo”’ and that of an 
incident in the book. Bourget explained that there was 
a difference, and finished by pointing out that Calmette 
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was torn between duty and delicacy in deciding upon the 
publication of the letter. 


The supreme skill of M. Caillaux, in this affair, lies 
in the fact that he has given it the aspect of a political 
inquiry rather than a criminal trial. He had hardly be- 
gun when he impressed on the jury that it was not so 
much a question of his wife—but that he was concerned 
with the income-tax, defender of the democracy, chief 
of the Republican party. Evidently he exaggerated; 
but certainly he displaced the main question; and the 
result was the formation of two parties—one for him, 
the other against him. Whoever heard him can realise 
the power of the orator’s art over crowds. One cannot 
help admiring the craft, too, with which M. Caillaux 
takes the field, goes to the assault! He spoke at first of 
his wife, praising her discreetly: ‘‘ This exquisite deli- 
cacy which is one of her characteristics. ... This 
grace and charm, this care always to conceal anything 
that would give me pain. . . .”” He knew that the jury 
was composed of men of the working world, to whose 
simple minds he was able to appeal skilfully. It was a 
delicious oration—charming, easy; one was surprised 
not to see in the middle of it the cruet-stand, the veget- 
ables, and the dessert. Caillaux is a great artist. 


Afterwards came his panegyric upon himself. He 
spoke of himself with complaisance, objectively; he 
seemed to see himself, to study and explain himself, to 
attach to his least movements a special significance. ‘‘I 
looked at my watch; I sat for two hours in the senate 
after lunch; at six o’clock I went out, I entered a 
carriage, my friends were with me... .’’ Strange 
doubling of a personality! He reached a higher level, 
comparing himself with Gambetta, with Jules Ferry; 
finally with Parnell, who was victim of a Press cam- 
paign, as he was. Then he touched swiftly on the 
various phases of his divorce from Mme. Gueydan; he 
told how the letters were destroyed in the presence of 
M. Privat-Deschanel. And lastly, he arrived at the 
Figaro affair and the celebrated letter ‘“Thy Jo,’’ point- 
ing out that it was a much more serious matter to detach 
phrases from their context than to publish the whole 
letter. Having thus shown the humiliating character of 
such a publication, which, in the eyes of M. Caillaux, 
explained the fury of his wife, the former Minister 
softened his effects, and came to the political aims of 
Calmette, accused the dead man, as we have seen, of 
enriching himself in a scandalous manner, and delivered 
a series of attacks on the Figaro in which he claimed to 
expose it as in the pay of Germany. He endeavoured to 
compromise Poincaré, Jean Dupuy, President Monier, 
Klotz, Briand and Barthou, as having been concerned 


directly or indirectly in the events which led to the 
drama. 


Concluding, M. Caillaux returned to the defence of 
himself, in a remarkable peroration, and was greeted 
with volleys of applause. ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, for 
the last few years political life has taken the form of 
a battle. An eye for an eye—good; it is better so; a 
tooth for a tooth—good ; but—man against man . . .!”’ 








Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 


XVII.—MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 


1R,—A critic who should take the line of the least 
resistance in estimating the value of your work 
might very well praise you or blame you for being the 
most determined exponent of romance among living 
writers. Personally, I should praise you, for Senhouse, 
though a trifle didactic, and Brazenhead, though a bit 
of a swashbuckler, are lovable fellows, and your ladies 
fair have meekness, ferocity, beauty sinister or innocent, 
cunning and frankness—all the qualities that go to the 
making of willowy patrician heroines of the pseudo- 
historic brand. You can make good fighting knights 
from butcher-boys, deal with kings and courtesans, send 
pale pages to kneel at the feet of gracious queens, and, 
in fact, drive the whole company to an old-time tune 
which sets the reader padding happily along at your 
side, content to keep step and to take wild shots at 
pronouncing some of your alluring, wonderful names. 
Those names! One could make a list of them that 
would be a poem in itself: Dame Berengére, Duke 
Amilcare, Hertha de Speyne, Bertran de Born, Stewart 
of Traquair, Tristram Duplessis, Master Hugh of 
Alost, Sanchia, Olimpia Castaneve, William Chevenix, 
Percival Perceforest, Nicole la-Grace-de-Dieu, the Lady 
Mabilla, the Earl of Pikpoyntz, Barsaunter, Marvilion, 
Joyeulx Saber, Campflors—the catalogue might be ex- 
tended to half a column’s length and still be un- 
finished. I fancy that a studious but unscholarly per- 
son might gain from your pages a fair notion of Greek 
mythology and of Morte d’Arthur nomenclature, and 
enjoy himself immensely in the course of his investi- 
gations. Your plots, too, deserve a detailed discussion, 
and some day, possibly, I shall spend a pleasant hour 
or two in explaining them for the benefit of other 
with less leisure. 


I prefer, however, to avoid these matters, which are 
known by everybody; to say nothing of your debt to 
Meredith, which reviewers too careful of their literary 
reputation pointed out until.we were heartily tired 
of hearing it; and to greet you, whole-heartedly 
and gratefully, as our premier Apologist for the 
Fairies. So many critics, writing upon your “Lore of 
Proserpine,’’ missed the whole point of that delightful 
book, that it becomes an especial pleasure to state 
definitely that I am with you entirely in your expressed 
belief in the mysterious little people of Fairyland. 


Nearly all of us can recall times—principally in our 
youth—when the inner vision has been ours. At the 
moment, perhaps, we thought little of the experience; 
it had no significance, and only the sense of wonder 
remained. With riper years and cooler judgment we 
had to decide what it was, this curious, secret, mystical 
mood which illumined an hour and sent a soft glow 
through after years. We have to answer that pitiless 
logician who resides within us and constantly warns 
us against undue indulgence in beauty, and who asserts 
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that these past visions were either the result of the dis- 
arrangement of our optical apparatus by a sudden 
attack of sentiment, or the effect of a trick of the 
imagination. Well for us if we can defy him, deny 
him, and unblushingly assert that on that day our eyes 
were opened ; that, although the glimpse lasted but for 
a fleeting minute, we had gazed for a short time at the 
Utterly Incredible and the Absolutely Impossible. 


Not many of us who have done so can brave ridicule 
and the scorn of the world to the extent of telling or 
publishing our convictions. As the chosen spokesman 
of the elves, trolls, gnomes, and pixies who weave their 
spells around us whether we wake or sleep, the fauns 
and dryads, nymphs and naiads, whose voices are heard 
by the ‘‘lower’’ animals, but not by us—as a person of 
honour far removed from dry historians of folk-lore or 
scientific investigators of strange occurrences, you have 
spoken out; in the face of an age which has ‘‘ no use’’ 
for fairies, in the face of a body of readers who crave 
to be entertained, not to be puzzled, you have flung 
your deliberate Defence of Faéry. It was received with 
smiles, incredulous and indulgent; with gentle scepti- 
cism; with pleasant, unimportant praise; and, I think, 
with almost universal misunderstanding—for I followed 
the reviews very closely. Clearly none of your critics 
had crossed the border—good, hard-headed business 
men! Boredom peered heavy-eyed from between their 
lines, unbelief showed its casqued and vizored head, 
and the total result must have amused you much and 
grieved you more. 


I see behind your ‘‘ Proserpine ’’ an attempt to inject 
into the slowly flowing life-current of the ordinary man 
a little of that elixir which shall make him, too, see 
visions and dream dreams. As a rule, he will be too 
old to sce many, to dream many; belief is so easy and 
soething when we are young, and as we grow old the 
depressing logician raises his voice at the slightest pre- 
text. But, by your aid, the iron grip of the conventional 
statement that ‘‘ there is nothing but what I can see, 
hear, and feel’’ has been relaxed. We dare ‘“‘ enter 
these enchanted woods’’; we have, among the things 
that glide in the grasses or pipe or peck, our “‘ good 
physician Melampus, loving them all ’’ and seeing their 
familiars. And to have led one soul, in this practical 
age, to recapture a fraction of the secret knowledge of 
childhood—the knowledge that Beckwith’s little daugh- 
ter had—is to have accomplished something worthy of 
renown. For that, you have deepest gratitude from 


Yours obediently, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 











The “Impressions Calendar,’’ which for many years 
has been annually welcomed by an appreciative audi- 
ence, is to be issued for 1915 by Paul Elder and Com- 
pany, San Francisco. The 54 leaves display selections 
from those authors who represent modern thought, with 
decorations designed by Harold Sichel, printed in 
varied combinations of colour. 








Eminent Bookmen and Their 
Opinions 
VI.—MR. HERBERT JENKINS 


ITTLE more than two years ago the name of 
Herbert Jenkins would have been sought in vain 
in the list of English publishers; to-day it designates 
a house of established reputation and achievement, 
whose imprint is already borne by a number of books 
of literary value and distinction. It is no exaggeration 
to describe the story of this still infant firm as a 
romance of modern publishing; for it started business 
in the autumn of 1912 with as full a list of new books, 
by authors known and unknown, as many a seasoned 
house could show; its first year’s operations left it with 
a substantial profit, and—better still—with a recog. 
nised standing ; and, during the remainder of its brief 
record to date, it has further strengthened the position 
so rapidly and so worthily won. 


The secret of this success is to be found, as usual, 
in the ability, initiative, and directing power of an in- 
dividual. Personality, which counts for so much in 
the building up of all sorts and conditions of business 
undertakings, is nowhere of more importance than in 
the realm of the publisher, as the history of all the 
successful houses, old and young alike, conclusively 
shows. When Mr. Herbert Jenkins established himself 
in Arundel Place, Haymarket, and put forth his first 
book-list, he brought to his new calling, though still 
a young man, a varied practical experience, gathered 
impartially from the world of literature and the world 
of business. He had been for five years a bookseller 
in the provinces, in the suburbs, and in London, and 
had acquired during that period much technical know- 
ledge of printing, paper, and bookbinding ; he had been 
for fourteen years in touch with every branch of pub- 
lishing work, including the reading and revising of 
authors’ manuscripts; he had studied accountancy and 
gained a working acquaintance with the laws of copy- 
right; and, finally, he had served an active apprentice- 
ship both to authorship and journalism, his experienc 
of the latter including a considerable amount of book- 
reviewing. He brought, also, to his new enterprise, 
an alert and open mind and an amiably revolutionary 
spirit that made him regard with a kind of amused 
detachment all the accepted conventions and shibbo- 
leths of the fraternity which he had joined. He re 
fused to believe, for example, that the present-day 
public demand nothing but “names’’; he held it to be 
the publisher’s duty, as well as his interest, to find, 
advise, and encourage new writers of promise; lt 
scouted the idea of “specialising,’’ or associating his 
firm mainly with one particular kind of literary pro 
duct; and he started with the determination to shu 
all fixed theories and stereotyped plans of action, and 
to alter his views and his practice just as often as the 
wisdom of so doing was suggested to him by the results 
of practical experience. 


Thus far, the outcome of all this unconventionality 
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of principle and practice has been, from every point of 
view, remarkably encouraging. To take merely the 
financial test, Mr. Jenkins is able to show that, of the 
first twenty-eight books issued by his house, all but 
one realised a profit ; while of the ‘‘first novels’? by new 
writers which he has introduced to the public, one, 
“Windyridge,’’ is now in its eleventh thousand, 
another, “ Bachelors’ Buttons,”’ is in its ninth thousand, 
and a third, “The Sale of Lady Daventry’’ is in its 
eighth thousand; while of that remarkable “ auto- 
biography of a navvy ’’ which lately attracted so much 
attention under the title “ Children of the Dead End,”’ 
as many as ten thousand copies were printed in fifteen 
days. These successes, and others, speak for them- 
selves, and have helped to give the young firm of 
Herbert Jenkins its reputation as a discoverer of clever 
new writers—to whom, it appears, the public is, after 
all, not wholly indifferent. But, true to his resolve not 
to specialise, Mr. Jenkins can also show an impressive 
array of names of well-known authors, other than 
novelists, whose works are, or are about to be, on his 
list. He it was who, after many others had failed, 
succeeded in inducing the late Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
shortly before his death, to sanction the publication 
in volume form of his two great critical studies, 
‘Poetry ’’ and ‘‘ The Renascence of Wonder’’ ; and of 
the noteworthy books issued through his house it is 
only necessary to mention such typical examples as 
“The Windham Papers,’’ to which Lord Rosebery con- 
tributed an introduction, William Watson’s “ The Muse 
in Exile,” Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “The Baconian 
Heresy,’’ the late Lord Suffield’s “ My Memories,’’ Mr. 
Arthur Compton-Rickett’s “ William Morris,’”’ Mr. W. 
L. George’s “Woman and To-Morrow,”’ 
beautifully produced monograph on Leonardo 
Vinci. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s book, by the way, is to 
appear during the coming autumn, being one item of 
4 promised output, in which, z#¢ter alia, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell’s “Indian Memories,’’ Colonel Steele’s 
“Forty Years in Canada,’’ and a volume comprising 
three plays by Eugéne Brieux will also be included. 
To talk with Mr. Jenkins of his ideals and aspira- 
tions as a publisher is to discover that one has lighted 
upon that curiously rare phenomenon—an enthusiast 
with a sense of humour. It is really an admirable 
blend, seeing that the enthusiast’s troubles and mistakes 
are oftener than not the result of his congenital in- 
ability to laugh, on occasion, at himself. That our 
youngest publisher suffers from no such handicap was 
suggested, at the outset of his present enterprise, by | 
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the fact that he tried to induce the postal authorities 
to let him adopt “ Barabbas, London,’ as the tele- 
graphic address of his firm. The attempt was un- 
successful; but the genial cynicism that prompted it is 
pleasantly in evidence in his conversation, by turns 
earnest, playful, and epigrammatic. But, irresistible 
as he finds the temptation to poke fun at the conven- 
tions of his calling, there is no mistaking the zeal with 
which he has applied himself to his métier as a “ literary 
publisher.”’ 

“T have no traditions,’ he will tell you, with a 
laugh, “and I can assure you that the feeling of 
emancipation is quite exhilarating. But I have a few 
beliefs—and one of them is that a literary publisher, 
like virtue, should sometimes be content to be his own 
reward—that is, material reward. He must not in- 
variably ask himself the question whether he can make 
money out of a book. It is sometimes advisable to be 
prepared to lose money on a good book—to lay up 
treasure on Parnassus, so to speak. Another of my 
beliefs is that a publisher should not sit in his office 
waiting for good things to be dropped into his letter- 
box, but should go into the byways and hedges to find 
them. The author of to-day is very shrewd, and there 
is more of the journalist about him than there was fifty 
years ago. Consequently, he asks himself what it is 
that the public wants; and as the publisher is nearer 
to the public than he is, a conference between the two 
is useful. Many valuable hints can be gathered, too, 
from booksellers, who know more about what the public 
wants than anybody else. Apropos of journalists and 
journalism, I have always had an idea that an editor 
would make a very good publisher, because it is more 
than necessary for a publisher to understand the re- 
quirements of the public. An editor may perhaps lead 
the public a quarter of the way, but for the other three- 
quarters he is led by it. A certain knowledge of 
journalism is invaluable in publishing—but, then, there 
is very little knowledge in the world, as far as I can 
see, that would not, at some time or other, be useful 
to the publisher.”’ 

At a time when we hear so much of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by new authors in gaining a hearing, it is 
refreshing to notice the emphasis with which Mr. Jen- 
kins repudiates the suggestion that the publisher’s 
“reader,’’ under present conditions, is becoming super- 
fluous. “The ‘reader,’’”’ he will tell you, “is a very 
necessary publishing unit, and will continue to be so 
until writers are born instead of made. It is his busi- 
ness to recognise promise in the unpublished—to see a 
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book in what, to all intents and purposes, is a chaotic 
mass of manuscript; because a publisher’s profits are 
made, more frequently than not, out of the manuscripts 
that are zo¢ submitted to him. I am firmly of opinion 
that, with very few exceptions, what is publish- 
able will always be published eventually; and it must 
not be forgotten that we publishers are said, with a 
good deal of truth, to live by each other’s mistakes.’’ 
Of the vexed question of the cheap edition, Mr. Jen- 
kins’s view is distinctly optimistic, though he holds 
that there should be a definite time-limit before a cheap 
edition of any book appears. The “sevenpenny,’’ he 
recognises, is a very serious factor in bookselling, be- 
cause it costs the bookseller as much labour to sell a 
sevenpenny novel as a six-shilling one, and the profit 
1s very much less. But, on the other hand, there is the 
cardinal fact that all these cheap editions mean an en- 
larged reading public, which in its turn means greater 
prosperity for all concerned in the writing, production, 
and sale of books. “I do not ask a man,’’ he says, 
“what he reads, but whether he reads at all; and I 
would sooner know that he read “ Peregrine Pickle ”’ 
with enjoyment than “ Paradise Lost’’ from a sense 
of duty. The book-habit is certainly one to foster. 
It is not so much that the public have not the money 
for buying books, as that they have not the habit. If 
a man wants a thing badly enough, he gets it, no matter 
how great the cost—otherwise how would you explain 
marriage ?”’ : 
Such is the youngest recruit to the ranks of pub- 
lishers who count; and with his humour-tempered en- 
thusiasm, his wide literary sympathies, and his lack 
of respect for conventional ruts and grooves, he seems 
already on the way to make himself a force in the 
world of contemporary English letters. 
ALFRED BERLYN. 








The Charm of It 


MAN’S fancy for his favourite recreation is, in 

the majority of cases, no more capable of ex- 
planation than Tom Brown’s feeling for Dr. Fell. 
With no thought of analysing his preference, he knows 
that, of all occupations, he would rather spend his 
leisure fishing in the river, shooting on the moors, 
riding to hounds, playing on the links, making losing 
hazards into the top left-hand pocket, sitting down to 
a rubber of auction, or pondering infinitely on his 
next move at chess. If you ask him why, he cannot 
tell, never having given the matter a thought. All 
that the sportsman can generally manage on the in- 
spiration of the moment is a vague tribute to the whole- 
someness of outdoor pursuits: the fresh air, the trees, 
the birds, the good damp earth, the song of running 
water, or even, if he be informed with the spirit of 
Walton, that of a dairymaid, all contribute to his 
enjoyment. Most of us have pleaded the lure of these 
influences, and it should be obvious to the meanest 
understanding that the sportsman does not go fishing 








for the sake of a few trout that he could buy more 
cheaply from the fishmonger, or shooting for the sake 
of the birds, of which, if host, he has to give the bulk 
away to his friends, and, if a guest, he gets but a 
brace after a hard day’s work. Games that admit ay 
element of gambling may, since their attraction for 
those who favour them is evident, be left out of the 
argument, and the popularity of others which, like 
chess, demand such concentration as excludes 4] 
thought of other matters is equally devoid of mystery, 

But fishing and shooting! Here we have two field 
sports which between them give pleasure to thousands 
of followers in every class. The stereotyped explana- 
tion of their vogue is their appeal to the pagan love of 
the chase, which, irresistible in the savage state, has 
never been wholly destroyed by civilisation. This is 
reasonable so far as it goes, but, in addition to in- 
volving a fallacy, it does not go nearly far enough. 
The fallacy is evident. The spirit of the chase was 
sternly utilitarian. Primitive man, that is to say, 
hunted wild beasts for their meat or skins, or because 
he saw in them a menace to himself and his stock. 
That the younger members of the tribe may have found 
pleasure in such occupation is not improbable, bui 
their hunting expeditions were, as they still are in 
savage Africa, an arduous business, involving far more 
danger than delight; and we may reasonably assume 
that the mood in which our forefathers embarked on 
such adventures was quite distinct from that in which 
the sportsman of to-day sets out to kill Scotch grouse, 
or wild sheep in the Himalayas. If there were any- 
thing common to the angler’s enjoyment of his sport 
and the spirit that sends the Red Indian to the river 
that he may spear the salmon as they leap the falls, he 
would surely leave his rod at home and prefer the 
wholesale execution of the seine net. 

Fishing always seems to me to bring a spiritual 
sense of happiness distinct from the more robust feeling 
of pleasure which results from a day’s shooting, pre- 
cisely because an angler is capable of enjoying a day on 
which the luck is against him. Failure has no power to 
damp his enthusiasm. I may go even a little further and 
submit that possibility of failure is a condition of his 
pleasure. Now and then, no doubt, the fisherman may 
enjoy a terrific rise of small trout, catching two, or 
even three, at a cast, as I have done before now on a 
little-fished lake in Canada, just as his neighbour may 
appreciate a hot corner in which it rains pheasants and 
the gun barrels burn his hand. Speaking generally, 
however, it is, far more than in shooting, the alterna- 
tion of failure and success that gives the fisherman, 
and particularly the fly fisherman, his highest pleasure. 
He can ring the changes on his flies, or on such other 
lures as are both available and legitimate. He can fish up 
stream or down, under the bushes or out in the open. 
He can strike his trout a little sooner or a little later. 
Not only can he in such ways adapt himself to the 
changing moods of the fish, but he can also profit by 
all manner of conditions of wind and sky that, if 
shooting, he would have no means of turning to similar 
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account. Once you have clean missed a tiger with the 
rifle, or a snipe with both barrels of a twelve-bore, you 
could not bag the beast or the bird were you Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Selous rolled into one. If, however, 
you clean miss a salmon, a trout, or a grayling, you 
may, with reasonable hope of success, put the same or 
a different fly over the fish again. 

Concentration is more apparent in fishing than in 
shooting, since the fisherman is either keeping his flies 
in the water in the hope of hooking a fish, or, having 
hooked it, uses his best endeavours to coax it within 
reach of the landing-net. There are no long waits, as 
between the drives. He is also, mainly because of his 
constant chance of rectifying his own shortcomings, a 
very hopeful being. This it is, quite as much as the 
moderate demands which it makes on their physical 
powers, that endears angling to so many who have 
crossed the divide of middle age. It is only to be 
expected that a sport so inspiring of hope should 
attract those who have left the greater part of hope 
behind them. Age, hoping for little more in this life 
than the negative pleasure involved in freedom from 
pain, turns joyfully to a sport with so much of hope- 
fulness in the equipment of its most successful ex- 
ponents. That which unsympathetic folk, not them- 
selves of the elect, mistake for patience—somewhat 
asinine patience for choice—in the fisherman is in 
reality his hopefulness, which, even in his darkest 
hour, leaves him sanguine of a silver lining to the 
clouds. Many eminent old men have retained their de- 
light in angling to the end of their lives. What other 
outdoor recreation could have brought so much com- 
fort to the blind Postmaster-General long years after a 
gun accident had deprived him of his eyesight ? 





In the Learned World 


: tgp focus of attraction in archeological matters is 

still Dr. Naville’s wonderful discovery at 
Abydos, on which he lectured at the Royal Society’s 
rooms in the middle of last month. He then described 
more particularly than has yet been done the cells or 
loculi, seventeen in number, which surround the great 
pool or reservoir which he has brought to light, and 
which occupies, as has before been said in this column, 
the greater part of a chamber 100 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. These cells are, like the rest of the building, 
lined and roofed with enormous slabs of hard stone, 
and are about 6 feet square, having once had doors of 
wood opening towards the Pool. Outside all the doors 
is a continuous ledge, some few feet in width, running 
round the chamber, not borne on supports as it would 
be in a modern construction, but formed ‘by the pro- 
jection of the massive stones composing the walls, both 
above and below the level of the water. Dr. Naville 
suggests that this ledge was used as a towpath for the 
Priests or other assistants, whom he supposes to have 
towed the bark of Osiris in the Mysteries or ceremonies 














in which the god’s passion, death, and burial were repre- 
sented. This is likely enough; but of the nature of such 
Mysteries we as yet know nothing, nor is there proof 
that any were celebrated until, at earliest, the time of 
Herodotus. 

A further question 1s : How was this vast subterranean 
chamber lighted sufficiently to enable the assistants, 
whoever they were, to see what was going on? If it 
were by torches, the smoke would before long have pro- 
duced an atmosphere in such a confined space to which 
the ‘‘foul and mephitic’’ vapour which the dead are 
represented as breathing in the ‘‘Book of the Gates’’ 
and the ‘‘Rook of That which is in Hades’’ would have 
been like fresh air. Dr. Naville also likened the cells 
to those mentioned in the ‘‘Book of the Dead’’ as ‘‘the 
cells of Osiris,’’ there said to be twenty-two. The mere 
discrepancy in number may safely be neglected, because 
the ancient Egyptians were by no means pedantic in 
their arithmetic, and thought nothing of describing their 
great ennead or company of nine gods as made up of 
10, Il, or 12 deities. But what was the object of these 
cells, and why had they doors? The answer to this 
may come in next year’s excavations, when Dr. Naville 
hopes to pump out or perhaps drain off the water, 
ascertain the purpose of the central island now encum- 
bered with huge blocks of stone, and possibly discover, 
statues and other objects which he thinks may have 
been pitched into the Pool to save them from desecra- 
tion. This last is not improbable, because the famous 
statue of Khephren, or Khafra, the builder of the Gizeh 
pyramid, was discovered in a well, and the equally 
famous favissa or drain at Karnak was found by M. 
Legrain literally choked to the brim with statues of all 
kinds and ages. 


Apart from this, last month has been a stirring time 
for Egyptologists. Of the two Egyptian exhibitions 
held at the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House, 
that of the Egypt Exploration Fund perhaps suffered 
somewhat from the fact that its Abydos expedition 
could only be illustrated by photographs and drawings, 
some of which have been already published. Mr. John- 
son’s collection of papyri and other things from Antinoe 
was, however, very interesting, especially some Coptic 
cloths and other stuffs, painted and embroidered with 
scenes from Scripture in what Kingsley calls in 
‘‘Hypatia’’ ‘‘the very lowest and ugliest style of fallen 
art.’’ Such as it is, however, it was this art which was 
taken as a model by our European barbarians of the 
Middle Ages, and thus kept alive the sacred flame until 
the revival of Greek learning. Dr. Alan Gardiner also 
lent to the same exhibition some coloured drawings, 
from the capable hand of Mrs. N. de G. Davies, of the 
tombs at Thebes, which he is just publishing with the 
aid of Mr. Robert Mond. Some of these are perfect 
specimens of Egyptian work of the best period, and 
have besides, in their lifelike representation of negroes 
and other races, great scientific importance. They com- 
pare very favourably with the wall paintings from 
Thebes which the British Museum is publishing in fac- 
simile, and show that, however conventional was that 
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sculpture, the ancient Egyptian painters were realists in 
every sense. 

The exhibition of Professor Garstang’s finds at Meroe 
was also very successful, and was honoured by a visit 
from the Queen, which somehow did not get into many 
of the papers. Her Majesty expressed herself delighted 
with what she saw, including some huge cylinders of 
faience with figures in relief of dancers and others show- 
ing traces of the influence of Greek art. They are said 
to be flower-pots, or, rather, cache-péts, inasmuch as they 
are open at both ends; but it is more probable that they 
are the ‘‘drums’’ or bases of columns, the cores of which 
were tree-trunks. If this view be correct, its truth will 
appear in next season’s work, since they come from a 
corner of the site as yet hardly touched. 

In more personal matters, Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
resignation of his post as Director of the Service des 
Antiquités in Egypt is now definitely announced. 
Official denials notwithstanding, it is not unconnected 
with the fact that he did not see eye to eye with Lord 
Kitchener, himself an excavator of repute, in matters 
within his department. This was, perhaps, hardly to be 
expected with two such masterful personalities, but the 
retirement from the active direction of things of the 
greatest Egyptologist of this and perhaps of any other 
age 1s a real misfortune. One hopes that, in the capacity 
of Secrétaire Perpétuel of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, in which it is reported he is about to succeed M. 
Georges Perrot, Sir Gaston may still be able to give 
an eye to things Egyptian. His post at Cairo has been 
offered to M. Lacau, and will probably be accepted by 
him if he can be assured that his health, never very 
robust, can stand the strain. Brugsch Bey has also 
retired from the post he has so long held at the Cairo 
Museum, including the direction of the ‘‘Sales Room,”’ 
familiar to tourists as the one place in Egypt where 
they can buy antiquities with a guarantee of their 
genuineness ; and has been succeeded by Mr. Qr‘*bell, 
until now Inspector at Saqqarah, while M. Gv .orges 
Daressy has been made Secretary. As Mr. Weigall, 
formerly Inspector at Luxor and afterwards in Lower 
Egypt, retires from the Service altogether from 
ill-health, and Mr. Edgar, who succeeded him at 
Luxor, is replacing Mr. Quibell, the Inspectorship at 
Luxor is now vacant. It is a great opportunity for a 
young Englishman with a competent knowledge of 
Egyptology and a taste for hard work. The Hon. 
Robert Trefusis and Mr. James Dixon have both been 
mentioned in connection with it, and either of them 
would probably fill the place with tact and distinction. 
Visitors to Luxor will in future have to regret also the 
absence of Mr. Theodore Davis, to whose liberality are 
due the excavation and the lighting by electricity of 
the Tombs of the Kings in the Biban el-Molik. His 
health makes it unlikely that he will ever visit Egypt 
again, and his well-known dahabieh has been bought, 
it is said, by Professor Newberry. 

The current number of the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy Proceedings contains a preliminary note by Mr. 
Stephen Langdon on the ‘‘Fall of Man’’ tablet before 





mentioned in this column. He says he has no doubt 
that in the Sumerian legend it was Noah, and not 
Adam, who sinned by eating the fruit of the mystic 
tree. This was the Tree not ot Knowledge, but of Life, 
the Hebrew account being in this respect a gloss upon 
the original text. This ‘‘tree’’ appears to be the cassia. 
plant or cinnamon, which is called in other texts “‘cassia 
of the serpent’’; and, although the tablet is broken off 
at this place, it seems probable that the serpent was 
there described as the enemy of mankind. Other pas. 
sages where the Biblical writer has introduced modifica- 
tions into the original story are those where the goddess 
Nin-harsag, as the agent of the god En-ki or Ea, pro. 
nounces the curse on Noah, and where she is said to 
have made a being not man as we know him, but a 
primitive or pattern man, after whose likeness mankind 
was modelled. This is the first appearance of an idea 
to be found in nearly every religion current at the 
beginning of our era. F.L. 











Glimpses of Mexico 


EXICAN courtship is a comedy. The aspirant 
takes up his position opposite the window at 
which Francesca may, if she think fit, make herself 
visible. There he will stand gazing for hours together, 
doing sentry-go day after day for months or even years, 
satisfied with an occasional appearance of his charmer 
or perhaps a wave of her handkerchief now and then. 
If she officially recognises his presence, the pair carry 
on a kind of heliographic communication by pantomime 
and mute movement of the lips. When the post of ob- 
servation is abandoned it is generally a sign that the 
aspirant is permitted to visit, and that he will be 
allowed to pour out a flood of fulsome compliment to 
his lady, but always in the presence of a duenna. 


The dude, the lagartijo (or ‘‘lizard,’’ as he is sup- 
posed to bask in the sunshine of the ladies’ smiles), 1s 
even more odious in Mexico than his counterpart else- 
where. After the opera these ‘‘nuts’’ form two lines of 
exit, and the custom is “echar flores’’ (to throw 
flowers), or make audible comment on the appearance 
of the ladies. Custom allows a stranger to address 
a lady thus. 


Although obsessed with a childish delight in unt 
forms and decorations, no minister of religion 1s 
allowed to appear in the streets with any distinguishing 
costume or badge of his calling. In the churches may 
be seen a mute and motley crowd. Many of the 
churches are loaded with florid decoration ; in some in- 
stances their broad outlines are grand. As a rule they 
contain no seats; people kneel on the bare stones, ex 
tending their arms to form the image of the Cross. 
Cripples lurk near the entrances and dogs stray in at 
their pleasure. Begging is a second nature to the Mext- 
can, and the halt, the maimed and the blind congregate 
near the church doors. It is rather blood-curdling 
in the dark streets of the city to be accosted at night by 
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some fearfully deformed creature, begging you in a 
piteous voice “‘por el amor de Dios’’ to give him some 
few little centavos. 

One of the great festivals of the year is All Souls’ 
Day, the Fiesta of the Dead. The custom on that day 
is to adorn the graves of relations and friends with 
flowers. In the French cemetery the flowers are then 
beautiful and costly, decorated canopies or alcoves 
being erected. The Indian burying ground is however 
much more pleasing, its flower festoons and mottoes 
being crude and spontaneous. The roads leading to 
the cemeteries are thronged with thousands of Indians, 
and on hundreds of stalls is exposed a medley of 
messes for eating and drinking, death’s heads and 
skulls in wood, wax, or pastry, miniature skeletons in 
coffins, and other ghastly and fantastic toys. As day 
wears on a big proportion of the Indians drift into 
various stages of intoxication, and at night the festival 
degenerates into a wild wake. 

The Mexicans are flower worshippers, as were their 
Aztec ancestors, and their flower markets are a pretty 
sight in the early morning. A great deal of skill is 
exercised in preparing the bouquets, especially those 
of camellias and roses. Outside each stall runs an 
iron counter perforated with holes about an inch in dia- 
meter. The petals of bouquet flowers are opened, and 
they are forced into these holes, coming out uniform 
and symmetrical in shape. The sellers build up the 
bouquets with skill, but stiffly, the blossoms being wired 
to form conventional bunches. 

Most of the fruit and flowers supplied to the markets 
of the city come from the Tierra Caliente, the tropical 
country below 4,000 feet above sea level—principally 
the district between Cordoba and Vera Cruz. The 
Mexicans complain that the fruit trains brought mos- 
quitos, these having been unknown before the opening 
cf the railways. Vegetables and many flowers are 
grown in the Indian district near Lake Xochimilco, at 
the Chinampas or so-called “ floating gardens.’’ The 
description of the floating gardens in Prescott’s ‘‘Con- 
quest’”’ will be remembered, but, instead of the pon- 
toons of faggots covered with soil and planted with 
fowers which he speaks of, the gardens now rather 
resemble swamps, with channels barely wide enough for 
the Indian boats to traverse. The dugouts and skiffs 
are loaded to within a couple of inches of the waterline, 
and the Indians handle them very neatly. We saw a 
drowned man taken out of one of the canals, and heard 
the wail of the Indian women—a weird skirl or wolfish 
howl, a sound which carries the hearer back to the dawn 
of emotion in human origins. 

The thronged streets of the city never fail to interest; 
they present kaleidoscopic views of humanity of many 
types. Cargadores or porters may be called almost 
anywhere by clapping one’s hands. Each has a brass 
tumber and a coil of rope for securing goods. The 
men are all licensed, and can be depended on to carry 
articles of value without pilfering. ‘They may be seen 
0 twos or threes removing various goods, and generally 
go along at the orthodox Indian trot, an unvarying 





double, covering four and a half to five miles an hour; 
this pace they will keep up for many hours at a stretch. 
lu the markets boys loiter about to carry flowers or 
parcels. It is usual to let the recipient pay the mes- 
senger, as this ensures safe delivery. 

The Americans, in spite of the hold they have on the 
country, are universally disliked, the Mexican and 
American temperaments being diametrically opposed. 
The Mexican social creed is the antithesis of hustle. 
The German is, next to the Spanish, the most numer- 
ous foreign colony. Germans keep the hardware and 
general stores, French residents vending millinery, 
drugs, and fancy goods. The Spaniard is the Jew of 
Mexico, hated, especially by the labouring classes, with 
a cordial hatred. On many of the haciendas the peones 
or labourers are practically slaves. They cannot legally 
leave the service of their master so long as they owe him 
money, and, as the truck system is universal and the 
Indian ignorant, the labourer is at the mercy of an 
unscrupulous landowner. Of foreigners it is on all 
hands admitted that the Englishman is the one who 
may be sometimes trusted. “On the word of an 
I¢nglishman’’ is a common phrase, used to emphasise 
the truth of an assertion. 

Great Britain probably holds a paramount money 
stake in Mexico, and the British investor is thus the 
most heavily hit of any by the paralysis of government 
and depreciation of currency. Among front rank 
public works carried out with British capital may be 
cited the Mexican Railway, which runs from the city 
to Vera Cruz. This line is 263 miles long, and was 
built in 1873 at a cost of about eight millions sterling. 
The Interoceanic Railway was constructed with English 
money about twenty-five years ago, at a cost of some 
seven millions sterling. The national railroads form 
a system which operates about half the railway mileage 
of the country, very largely due to British initiative. In 
mining, lumber, and oil companies moreover the money 
hoiding of Great Britain in Mexico is immense. It 
would seem to be but a fair inference that Great Britain, 
having to such a vast extent paid the piper, should also 
help to call the tune. A. E. CAREY. 


The fourth International Congress for Popular Edu- 
cation and Instruction will be held in Leipzig from the 
25th to the 29th of September, in connection with the 
great International Book-Trade and Graphic Art Exhi- 
bition. The principal subject of the proceedings is 
one of the most important international questions of 
the day, viz., the education of the boys and girls of 
the masses from about the age of 14 to 20, between 
the time of leaving school and the usual age of eligi- 
bility for military service. The arrangements of vari- 
ous countries in this sphere of education will be 
thoroughly discussed in connection with lectures by 
the world’s first experts, thus ensuring an exchange 
of views and experiences. Exhibitions, excursions, 
tours of inspection, and social gatherings have been 
arranged on a large scale by the municipality. Pro- 
grammes, with all particulars, will be sent free of 
charge on application to the General Secretary of the 
Congress, Paul Schlager, Leipzig, Eutritzscher, Str. 19. 
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REVIEWS 


Psychology as Saviour of Society 


| 
| 


The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. By | 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 
net.) 


(Macmillan and Co. 


M. R. GRAHAM WALLAS is, in the first place, an 


optimist, and all optimists are worth knowing. 
He is, in the second place, an educationist, and educa- 
tionists are persons whom we for a long time thought it 
worth some pains to avoid knowing; that we have seen 
cause to modify our views is due to such writers as the 
present one, and Mr. Stanley Leathes. 
place he is a keen, almost orthodox Liberal, and in 
this connection we will not discuss the desirability of his 
acquaintance, for fear of compromising, in some un- 
suspected way, that of our own. 


The fourth capacity we have discovered in Mr. 
Wallas—the capacity most relevant to our present oc- 
cupation—is that of a peculiarly vigorous, clear and 
suggestive writer. ‘‘The best books,’’ says Anatole 
France, ‘‘are those that are most suggestive, and sug- 
gestive of the most diverse things.’’ Judged by this 
humane standard, ‘‘The Great Society’’ is one of the 
very best books; after an hour at it the reader will find 
himself looking, not only at the things discussed in it, 
but also at many things not mentioned in it, with new 
eyes. The author has succeeded in the difficult task of 
applying his own psychological observations and pre- 
scriptions to his own use. Since Walter Bagehot, who 
comes in for a good deal of criticism in these pages, 
there has been no more attractive writer on political 
philosophy. 

The title of the book needs no explanation. 
body knows that civilised society has become compli- 
cated beyond all bearing; most people accept the fact 
with fatalistic resignation ; a few poets shoot themselves 


7s. 6d. | 


In the third | 





Every- | 


over it. The enlightened fatalist has said for the past | 


hundred and fifty years, ‘‘il faut cultiver nos jardins,”’ 


has insured whatever is insurable, and has trusted that | 


earthquakes will confine themselves to Lisbon, and that 
the deluge will come, if it must come, ‘‘aprés nous.”’ 
The difficulty of accounting for the world of human 
society has certainly not decreased since ‘‘Candide ”’ 
and Louis XV, and the danger of a vast check to civil- 
isation has greatly increased. Every additional refine- 
ment, beyond a certain point, in the mechanism of a 
motor-car or an aeroplane is, through the increased 
strain on the driver’s attention, an additional reason 


for its breaking down; this is equally true of the rela- | 
tion between the mechanism of society and those who | 


are called to direct it. Whether anything can be done 


to avert disaster is certainly a question worth asking; | 
whether it will be done is possibly another. Mr. Wallas | 


has sketched out an answer to the first question, and 
that answer is at least worth considering. 


A great number of theories have been put forth at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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various periods with the view of explaining the mean. 
ing of society, but most of these theories have dealt, 
not with society as a whole, but with some of the larger 
units of it, such as the nation, the tribe, the city. Mr, 
Wallas certainly has a unit, the nation, in his mind 
throughout his inquiry, but he never loses sight of the 
fact that no nation is now really independent of its neigh. 
bours. The problem of militarism is there to prevent his 
getting very far from the title of his book. In the 
first part, after some preliminary psychological analy. 
sis, a number of the best-known theories of society are 
examined, and it is found that they tend to select some 
single fact in human nature and to base themselves on 
it, to the exclusion of all others. ‘‘Just as Thales took 
Water as his single all-sufficient cause, and Anaximenes 
took Air; so Hobbes took Fear; Bentham, Pleasure. 
Pain; Comte, Love; and Tarde, Imitation.’’ 

After dismissing in turn each of these various dis- 
positions as the sole spring of social conduct, Mr. 
Wallas proceeds to ask ‘‘whether there is an art by 
which the efficiency of Thought can be improved.” 
‘‘ Thought,’’ he has previously argued, ‘“‘is a true 
natural disposition,’’ and ‘‘Thought may be indepen- 
dently stimulated’’; Thought has worked many 
miracles, and it is worth while inquiring if it can be 
made to perform the particular miracle we want. If we 
are a little sceptical about the result, it is because 
Thought, though it grinds exceeding small, grinds also 
exceeding slowly, and the unrestrained forces of de- 
velopment or dissolution have acquired, in these latter 
days, a terrible and fascinating momentum. In a book 
noticed in the course of the present inquiry Mr. Strachey 
has urged the necessity of a ‘‘New Way of Life,” if 
England is to be spared the ignominy and the horrors 
of foreign invasion; the ‘‘New Way’”’ is less a pro- 
gramme of action than of thought, and we can imagine 
that it has had a mildly modifying effect on the 
thoughts of some hundreds of people; but for any influ- 
ence it might have on the course of events, supposing 
the crisis it denounces to occur reasonably soon, it 
might just as well never have been written. 

The Great Society is more easily led by quacks than 
by prophets; the quack is at least as well trained as 
his rival. As Mr. Wallas remarks, with reference to 
certain familiar advertisements, ‘“‘Young men of good 
education, naturally warm feelings, and that delicate 
sense of the emotional effect of words, which, under 
different circumstances, might have made them poets, 
are now being trained as convincing liars, as makers, 
that is to say, of statements, to whose truth they are 
indifferent, in such a form that readers shall subcon- 
sciously assume the personal sincerity of the writer.” 
Brigham Young said that the Devil had got hold of all 
the good music and proceeded, sensibly enough, to enlist 
some of it in his own godly cause; Mr. Wallas believes 
that the powers of evil have got hold of applied psycho 
logy, and he wants to make them stand and deliver. 
‘‘The view that Thought, even in its most complex 
form, bloweth as it listeth, and that no effort of ours 
can hope to control or improve it, might be supported 
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by the records of actual intellectual achievement’’; but 
“there are certain conditions accompanying or influenc- 
ing the unconscious and involuntary processes of 
Thought which can be brought under our conscious con- 
trol, and improvements in which do produce improve- 
ments in our thinking.’’ These conditions are classi- 
fed as the thinker’s ‘‘ material circumstances,’’ his 
“general mental attitude,’’ and his ‘‘relation to the 
particular subject-matter of his Thought.”’ 

Simple-seeming solutions of admittedly complex pro- 
blems are the great danger; the line of least resistance 
is, in what touches the knowledge of the mind, the 
broad way that leadeth to destruction. ‘‘The dominant 
intellectual problem of the Great Society (a problem 
whose solution may form the basis of a new science of 
Jurisprudence) may be summed up in the statement that 
he who thinks about the civilised world is now com- 
pelled either to standardise it in shifting Memory and 
abstract Record, and so think erroneously about it, or 
to attempt to standardise it in fact, and so, perhaps, 
destroy the only conditions of life in which man is fitted 
to find the satisfaction of his nature.’’ 

The second part of the book is the more definitely 
practical. Taking the psychological facts already dis- 
cussed in Part I, Mr. Wallas proceeds to ‘‘cross-classify 
the same facts by dealing with them on the plane of 
consciousness, and dividing them into the ‘ elemen- 
tary’ classes of Cognition, Feeling, and Conation.’’ 
The three chapters are symmetrically styled ‘‘the Or- 
ganisation of Thought,’’ ‘“‘the Organisation of Will,” 
and ‘‘the Organisation of Happiness.’’ In the first 
chapter are discussed the various methods by which our 
political thinking is at present done for us—Parliament, 
the Cabinet, the Civil Service, and so on—and sugges- 
tions are made for increasing their efficiency. The 
second chapter gives three proposed bases for the ‘‘Will- 
Organisation of the Great Society’’—Individualism, 
Socialism and Syndicalism—and the conclusion reached 
is that ‘ta better Will-Organisation . . . will have to 
contain all these three elements.’’ The final chapter is 
tull of excellent wisdom, and proclaims, among other 
things, the necessity, from every point of view, of keep- 
ing the worker’s home cheerful and of not allowing the 
stimulus of interest to be removed from his work. It 
is to be observed that Mr. Wallas repudiates a Utopian 
basis for his reforms; he asks us to build on what is, in 
human institutions as in human nature; a catastrophic 
solution would spoil everything. And the great ques- 
tion continues to haunt us—Is there yet time ? 

“The Great Society will, I believe, be forced to 
undertake the deliberate provision of the material con- 
ditions of thinking, instead of trusting to the appear- 
ance of Thought as a by-product of religion, or teach- 
ing, or copyright, or administration, or private 
wealth.”’ It is a sound, almost incontestable conclu- 
sion; our only misgiving is that this reform may be 
undertaken by another Great Society than the one Mr. 
Wallas writes so charmingly about, than the Great 
Society that, with all its faults, continues to maintain 
most of us in some sort of happiness. 
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Dante as Astronomer 


By M. A. ORR. 
15s. net.) 


Dante and the Early Astronomers. 
Illustrated. (Gall and Inglis. 


MRS. EVERSHED’S work is very much more than a mere 
astronomical handbook to Dante. It is throughout 
characterised by a thoroughness which is unfortunately 
none too common in these degenerate days of trash and 
bustle, when the one aim and object of author and pub- 
lisher alike appears to be to produce something which 
will attract the eye of the general public. It is a genuine 
pleasure to us to find a scholarly lady spending her time 
upon an Indian mountain top (Mrs. Evershed composed 
her work at the Kodaikanal Observatory) in tracing and 
discussing the sources of Dante’s astronomical know- 
ledge. We agree with the author in thinking that the 
reason why many, if not most, readers of Dante find 
his astronomy difficult to understand is because we have 
lost the habit of studying the aspect of the heavens. 
Many of us, be it confessed to our shame, are content 
to believe that because it is generally accepted nowadays 
that the Sun does not revolve round the Earth, but the 
Earth and the Planets round the Sun, therefore we are 
justified in despising those who held the theory of a 
central Earth. In truth and in fact not one in a 
thousand of us could advance one single plausible 
reason for preferring the modern to the ancient doctrine. 
We simply accept what we are told as school-children 
without more ado and without questioning, totally for- 
getting that the apparent motions of the celestial bodies 
are apparent still in spite of our knowledge of their real 
motions. We trust our watches and almanacs and not 
the sun and stars for information as to the flight of 
time. He who would truly understand the meaning of 
Dante’s astronomical allusions should follow Mrs. 
Evershed’s advice and cultivate the habit of observing 
the apparent movement of heavenly bodies. 


The author begins her work with a short consideration 
of these apparent movements. She proceeds to deal 
with the beginnings of astronomy. Greek astronomy she 
considers in some detail, dividing it into two periods. 
The enormous influence of Aristotle upon medieval 
thought deserves even greater emphasis than it here re- 
ceives. Dante’s supreme authority was Ptolemy, the 
master mathematician, who was concerned infinitely 
more with the mathematical exegesis of astronomical 
observations than with their truth or falsity. Ptolemy 
accepted the cosmogony of Aristotle with its spherical 
Earth at the centre of the world; but Dante in taking 
over this system from Aristotle through the medium of 
Ptolemy was attracted to it for many more reasons than 
that of the mere weight of authority. 

The notion of concentric revolving spheres afforded 
an irresistible attraction to his poetical imagination just 
as it had done for many of his predecessors and has 
done for many of his successors. Even the scientific 
Aristotle with all his punctiliousness as to the validity 
of evidence formulated his cosmogony as he did, not 
because he found it so, but because he desired to find it 
so. In his general theory of the cosmos he was purely 
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metaphysical and in no wise scientific. After dealing 
with the various astronomical conceptions unfolded in 
the writings of Dante, Mrs. Evershed very properly con- 
cludes with a short 7ésumé of medieval and modern 
views of the universe. In one respect we beg, whilst 
acknowledging her superior capacity to judge, 
to. differ from her. She tells us that “Dante's 
world was easier to think about than ours. En- 
compassed by an infinity which gave the imagina- 
tion free scope the material universe within was 
neatly rounded off, as it were, complete, finished.’’ 
In may be largely a matter of temperament, but 
for our own part, in spite of the fact that for several 
ages in the history of mankind the theory of revolving 
spheres was an integral part of cosmogenic knowledge, 
we are bound to confess that our universe as known to 
us, “vague, vast, mysterious, without known limits or 
centre’ though it may be, offers far fewer problems 
than the artificial complex of spheres and epicycles, 
such as Dante conceived it. However that may be, no 
student of Dante should lose any time in acquiring a 
copy of this very valuable contribution to the literature 
of his favourite subject. 





The Rapture of Possession 


The Sport of Collecting. By SIR MARTIN Conway. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 


COLLECTORS may or may not love one another, 
but they certainly like to hear of the experiences 
of those who hunt with the same pack as themselves 
or fish the same kind of streams. In most of the 
admirable chapters of Sir Martin’s book there are the 
jolly note of victory and the lively pzan to the charms 


of a chase, which does not end in a quite unnecessary 


kill but rather in the purchase of an experience or the 
capture of a possession which is, at least for a while, a 
thing of beauty to us. All these things and many more 
are duly set forth after a fashion which makes us share 
the author’s delights. 

Sir Martin Conway, however, says, in what we 
believe to be his haste, that, ‘‘ unfortunately, as 
the years pass, so passes the power of ecstasy.”’ 
We are old, and have been young, in collect- 
ing, and we do not agree with him. The youth 
of those who hunt after the most beautiful and 
interesting things in the fine arts and the agreeable 
crafts of other days is beset with pitfall and with gin. 
Although the writer of the present work did not have 
much bad luck in the early days, most of us have had 
bitter experience of those obliging people who see that 
the demand for genuine examples of the old, fine and 
decorative arts is supplied by modern, and by no means 
such valuable or enjoyable, things. Later, when we 
have earned some little knowledge from experience or 
bad fortune, the ecstasy of a good day’s sport may 
not show so plainly, but it burns more deeply and far 
brighter within our hearts. 

An interest in such works as_ those written 





of by Sir Martin Conway, say from a find of 
Giorgiones to that of a hidden castle a little more 
than a mile from Maidstone, does not, we think, 
like other pleasures, wane with the years. Both he 
and the writer of these notes had the advantage of 
knowing the famous collector, Mr. Willett, of Arnold 
House, Brighton, when he was about eighty years of 
age and was still as keen on the flai7 as any enthusiast 
of twenty. This connoisseur, who did so much for the 
store of works of art in the pleasant town in which he 
lived so long, is but one of a hundred personages we 
could name who have found delight in the labour of 
collecting until the end of their days. 

But having disagreed with the author of ‘‘ The 
Sport of Collecting’’ on this tiny point, it should 
be quickly added that we are deeply in sympathy 
with everything else that he writes, and we feel 
sure that his agreeable, candid, widely informed 
book will be of great advantage to al] who are 
starting out on their long cross-country ride in search 
of the things of beauty that their hearts love best, as 
well as a source of pleasure to those who have long been 
in the field and have enjoyed a thousand hot runs when 
the scent was good, the quarry, captured or lost, well 
worth the hunting. Among the very many books pub- 
lished of late years, dealing in general or particular 
with this subject, Sir Martin’s will be found to hold 
an especial place of its own. The collector’s library— 
a growing affair—will be poor without his genial, 
clever work, but even those who are not immediately 
interested in the subjects dealt with will find no small 
charm in the style and graceful quality of the well- 
illustrated volume. It is a book for collectors, but also 
for al] other persons of taste. E. M. 





Emma Lady Hamilton and her 
Contemporaries 


A Great Adventuress: Lady Hamilton and the Revolu- 
tion in Naples, 1753-1815. By JOSEPH TURQUAN 
and JULES D’AURIAC. Illustrated. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Letters of John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby. Edited 
by G. E. MARINDIN. Illustrated. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


IT seems a pity that the first of these two books was 
ever written, or, at any rate, translated into English. 
To the French it may possibly be an agreeable work, 
but to the English reader it can bring nothing but dis: 
satisfaction. Even his interest cannot be retained by 
the narrative until the last page. The anti-English 
prejudice obtrudes itself throughout the volume. The 
heroine of the book is not placed in a position to be 
admired, but to be despised. Nothing to the detriment 
of Lady Hamilton or of Nelson is concealed or even 
palliated. On the other hand, the most sinister com- 
plexion is put on every occurrence, and whenever there 
is the slightest evidence of doubt the decision is given 
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against the authors’ heroine. Messieurs Turquan and 
d’Auriac have, in fact, very little good to say of anyone 
who comes under mention, and in their distribution of 
blame and attribution of the worst motives they are 
remarkably impartial. 

The authors are careful to disclaim any national or 
political antipathy towards Nelson. Nevertheless, it 
is not possible to absolve them of such prejudice. They 
are little likely to find anyone who, after studying all 
the facts relating to Nelson’s life, will accompany them 
when they announce in cold print: ‘‘We have found 
him cruel by nature, insubordinate towards his 
superiors, the adversary not only of the liberal views 
that do honour to England, but of all that did not 
proceed from the Divine Right. Most of these grave 
defects we consider are accounted for by the fact that 
Nelson sprang from an inferior class of society.” 

So far as Lady Hamilton herself is concerned, the 
references to her are invariably tinged by what can only 
be described as spite. The authors are unwilling to 
concede to her a single virtue. If their views be ac- 
cepted, she was indeed a monster, and to prove this 
thesis Messieurs Turquan and d’Auriac do not hesitate 
at times to erect very lofty buildings on a very unstable 
basis of surmise. 

The attractive ‘‘Letters of Morritt of Rokeby’’ are, in 
part, an antidote to the other volume. Morritt of 
Rokeby, through whose purchase the famous ‘‘Venus’’ 
of Velasquez, now in the National Gallery, obtained 
the prenomen of ‘‘Rokeby,’’ on leaving Cambridge 
spent the greater portion of three years in travelling in 
Europe and the Near East. On his return journey he 
spent some time at Naples, where he met Lady Hamil- 
ton, and had excellent opportunities of summarising 
her character. For this task this volume of letters shows 
that he was well fitted. Writing from Naples to his 
sister, he is carried away by his praises of the Ambassa- 
dress, not only on account of her personal beauty, to 
describe which he can find no superlative adequate, but 
also on account of her character and her goodness. 
Morritt was at the time not much more than a boy and 
perhaps too easily impressed. It may be that the very 
warm welcome he received from the Hamiltons and also 
the naturally great attraction of Lady Hamilton’s extra- 
ordinary beauty may have coloured his praises. His 
account should perhaps be subject to a discount. So 
distant, however, it is from that of the other writers 
that it is quite impossible even to attempt a reconciliation 
between them. In judging between the two, one must 
remember that Morritt’s account was written by a con- 
temporary, not by an archivist. 

Morritt, whose title to fame beyond that of the Venus 
was his intimate friendship with the Wizard of the 
North, furnishes an excellent picture in his letters of 
life at the end of the eighteenth century at the minor 
European courts. The greater portion of his tour was 
Spent in the Turkish Dominions, in Europe, in Asia, 
and in the Isles. He had many opportunities which he 
did not neglect of becoming intimate with Turkish 
Pashas and Greek chieftains. As a consequence, the 





book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
social life among the different races of the Near East 
a century and a quarter ago. Morritt’s admiration of 
the Greeks was not very considerable. Writing from 
Salonica, he recorded that ‘‘the Greeks here have the 
power in their hands, and exercise it in so rascally a 
manner that we inquired after Turks as eagerly as we 
should elsewhere after Englishmen. . . . I assure you 
the Turks are so much more honourable a race that I 
believe, if ever this country was in the hands of the 
Greeks and Russians, it would be hardly livable.”’ 
Morritt displays many interests in the course of these 
letters, but the chief of them was classical archeology. 
He was active both as an explorer and as a collector. 
The former activity gave opportunities for many a 
shrewd and independent judgment, some of which have, 
however, been upset by subsequent discoveries ; the latter 
enabled him to increase the treasures of Rokeby. The 
style of the letters produces an easy and pleasing narra- 
tive, interspersed in which is many an anecdote well 
worthy of the quotation which the present limits of 
space prevent. For these and for many an additional 
pleasure the volume itself should be consulted. 





Shorter Reviews 


Saturday With My Camera. By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, 
M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

HE problem of the beginner in the art 

of photography is to choose a camera; 

having succeeded in doing this satisfactorily, in 
spite of bewildering advertisements and _ the 
equally bewildering advice of friends, he finds 
his difficulties increase, and the first results of his en- 
thusiasm are apt to be distressing. He needs, above all, 
a pleasant, chatty, untiring guide; and in this excellent 
book he will find the best guide he could possibly have 
—the experience of a versatile and practised photo- 
grapher, who knows all the dangers as well as the 
attractions that await the owner of the ‘‘magic box.” 
Mr. Johnson has for his sub-title, ‘‘A popular and prac- 
tical guide to the work of the amateur photographer at 
every season of the year,’”’ and we have rarely seen any 
book so clear and so carefully composed. Avoiding 
unnecessary technicalities, but giving references in case 
his readers care to study the more complex stages of the 
art, he compares the different kinds of cameras, advises 
on the best subjects and the most effective manner of tak- 
ing them, and, in fact, discusses freely every aspect of 
the work. The book is divided into four main sections— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter—and, after care- 
ful examination, we cannot find a single difficulty likely 
to bother the amateur photographer which the author 
has not treated; he even goes into details of mounting, 
describes the making of silhouettes, and has a chapter 
cn trick photography. The illustrations run into three 
figures and are in many cases beautifully reproduced, 
and the numerous diagrams all help to complete this 
remarkably good volume. 
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Dictators of Mexico. By JOHN DE Kay. (Effingham 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THIs little book consists mainly of an apologia for 
President Huerta in the first place, and for President 
Diaz in the second ; it contains, incidentally, an arraign- 
ment of American policy towards Mexico and a good 
deal of general political philosophy tinged with the 
generous dreams of Socialism. 

Mr. de Kay has a warm heart and a set of consistent 
democratic principles, but, as regards the present state 
of Mexico, he is a frank opportunist. The ballot is a 
farce, and great reforms cannot be worked out to the 
accompaniment of musketry; the benevolent despotism 
of a farmer or two is worth months of constitutional 
struggle. ‘‘The administration of President Huerta is 
far from ideal, but it is not further from the ideal than 
are the people whom he governs. There are, broadly, 
two great classes in Mexico. One is illiterate, homeless, 
unused to power and incapable of exercising discretion 
or authority. The other is vain, selfish, arrogant, and 
devoted to its personal ends.’’ But President Huerta 
has definite ideals, so Mr. de Kay tells us, and has 
made the cause of the oppressed his own. The chief 
reforms needed or recommended are a drastic change 
in the basis of taxation, a campaign against quasi- 
servile conditions, and the nationalisation of land. 
Anything like a revolution would be merely futile, 
especially under its present prospective leaders. The 
“‘Tammany”’ of Mexico consists of a body called the 
““cientificos’’; the Spanish language, by the way, is 
rich in words for organised political abuses; we owe to 
it ‘‘camarilla’’ and ‘‘Caciquism.”’ 

The book is vigorously written and abounds in 
personal touches. It would be difficult to check all 
Mr. de Kay’s assertions, though he repeatedly mentions 
that he has proofs to offer. The pleasant sound caused 
by a splitting infinitive or by the breakage of minor 
grammatical ornaments falls frequently but gratefully 
on the mind’s ear. 





Prosperity, and How it Must Come: Economic Facts 
for Workers and Preachers. By ROGER W. 
BABSON. (Babson’s Statistical Organisation, Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.) 


THIS might be described as an essay in religious 
economics. It is very idealistic in spirit, very clear and 
cogent in style. The author regards the true prosperity 
of a nation as consisting in the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and finds its ultimate solution in in- 
dividual character. This conception he brings to bear 
on economic questions, urging that the true purpose of 
taxation should be to increase the prosperity of the 
nation. He argues that up to the present taxation has 
penalised efficiency, and contends that its basis should 
be so altered that it will encourage production and dis- 
courage waste. He does not favour Socialism, and he 
criticises the ‘‘common wage’’ demands of the trades 
unions. His economic views are based on the teach- 





ings of Christianity ; he believes in an altruistic conduct 
of business, and deplores the widespread currency of the 
motive of personal gain as the chief end of life, 
Finally, he recommends a solution in the inculcation of 
higher principles of living in our schools and colleges, 
believing that their general acceptance would have the 
most beneficial results in international affairs. A sup. 
plementary statistical chart is given, showing the 
fluctuations in the prosperity of the United States dur. 
ing the ten years from 1904 to 1914. It is a courageous 
and interesting essay. 





Letters on Love. (Gowans and Gray. Is. net.) 


If we compare these letters to a sandwich, it must be 
confessed that, in spite of the meat being on the whole 
of very good quality, it is the bread itself which gives 
most satisfaction to the reader’s palate; for ‘‘ A Letter 
from the Glen ’’—the first letter—and ‘‘ The Eternal 
Mother’’—the last—seem to strike a deeper human chord 
than any of the others. Margaret, who pens the letter 
from the Glen to her old playmate Ronald, is a charm. 
ing character, tenderly and gracefully hiding from her 
‘‘chum ”’ all that is tearing her heart as she writes to 
congratulate him upon his engagement to a girl she has 
never known. A mother’s letter to her son, who, 
through some fault of his own, is in difficulties, is ex- 
cellent in portraying the love that can never change or 
alter, no matter how severely it is tried. ‘‘ I almost 
laugh when I think of your fear that an admission of 
some passionate folly could change my heart towards 
you. There is no more partial judge in the world than 
a mother: indeed, she is no judge at all, for her arms 
are always round the prisoner, and his head is always 
on her breast,’’ she writes. 

There are others worthy of notice, particularly ‘‘ The 
Step-Mother’s Point of View.’’ ‘‘ The Case for the 
World ”’ seems a little strained, but, like the proverbial 
woman’s letter, has the most precious information 1n 
the postscript. It is hardly to be expected that any 
modern book can now “‘ get through’’ without some 
reference to woman’s independence or a striving for 
what she calls her emancipation; hence we have "7 
Loyal Rebel”’ ; but it is a very modest and gentle plaint, 
so we forgive it. If the author of these little sketches 
should feel inclined to let us have another book on the 
same lines, we hope he will indite an answer to each 
letter he has here written. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce a neW 
book on “British Birds,’’ written and illustrated by 
Mr. Archibald Thorburn. The work will be completed 
in four volumes, will be illustrated with 80 plates m 
colour, and will show over 400 species. An edition 
on large paper, limited to 105 copies, will be issued 
at 12 guineas net, while the ordinary edition will be 4 
guineas net. It is intended that Vol. I shall be issued 
in the coming autumn, Vols. II and III during 1915 
and Vol. IV in 1916. 
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Fiction 


By OLGA DARDAY. 
5s. net.) 


Illustrated. (Max 


Crab Apples. 
Goschen. 


HE stories, sketches, or whatever one may choose to 
T call them, which make up this volume will delight 
the hearts of feminists and those interested in the vexed 
suffrage question, for most of them deal with the dis- 
advantages under which women of the middle-class live, 
marry, and rear children. Such husbands as are port- 
rayed are overbearing, selfish, unfaithful, and generally 
bad, while the wives are all disillusioned and clever— 
far cleverer than the men. Here and there is a witty 
sentence, especially in the descriptive paragraphs. 
‘One of those men who always look as if their mothers 
had tied their cravats for them,’’ and ‘‘She fancies she 
resembles Maria Theresa; but really looks like a 
decorated locomotive,’’ are examples—the book is cyni- 
cally smart, and phrases and sentences such as these give 
an appearance of cleverness and newness to what is in 
reality very old stuff. The fact that the work is of 
Hungarian origin, translated much better than its 
punctuation is constructed, gives one the impression that 
Hungarian authors are capable of hashing up old matter 
inmuch the same way as English writers ; the arguments 
set forth here have been used half a hundred times or 
more by writers in English—and probably in most other 
languages as well. 

A word is due with regard to the ‘‘illustrations’’ of 
the book. They combine the inartistic features of 
Beardsley’s work—its ungainly stiffness—with the latest 
word in the gospel of ugliness. They smack of ‘‘Yellow 
Book”’ and the Grafton Galleries in one breath, and 
convey the impression that the book is produced with 
intent to be New and Daring—with very large capitals. 
Unfortunately, the intent is very apparent, while the 


result is merely disagreeable. Illustrations that neither | 


illustrate nor amuse do not add to the value or attraction 
of this suffrage pamphlet. 


Sylvia Saxon. By ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
BEGINNING with Sylvia’s childhood, the story takes us 
on to her marriage, disiliusionment, and narrow escape 
from wreckage of her life with the inevitable other man, 
who came too late and was not worthy of much thought 
when he did come. But it is with Sylvia’s mental and 
spiritual development that we are mainly interested; 
those among whom she moves are hard, money-making 
Lancashire folk, risen from the people and reckoning 
everybody and everything by cash value. Sylvia 
stows up wealthy, d/asée, and _harsh-charactered, 
never understanding what it is that she wants until 
Lessingham, politician and poseur, blinds her for a brief 
Period with fine phrases, and she offers to leave hus- 
band and reputation to go with him—anywhere. Les- 
singham has his career and reputation to consider, and 
reluses the offer, though he would not be averse from 





sordid intrigue; and that Sylvia does not want. ‘‘She 
would have liked to go back to him, to hold out her 
hand and say: ‘We are two fools, let us be sorry for 
each other; that may be the beginning of wisdom for 
both of us.’’’ But, instead of going back to him, she 
determined to begin again attempting to find out the 
meaning of life—death only seemed intelligible to her. 
And thus the book ends. 

It is strong, sombre, unpleasant work. The characters 
are all limned inhumanly, and are all of one type, 
except for an unimportant girl and an equally unim- 
portant governess, both punily sentimental. The rest 
are hard, calculating, and devoid of humanity—and yet 
they are interesting, though the author writes of them in 
a detached, analytical way that never gains our 
sympathy. The book is an admirable study, but not a 
story; there is skill in the writing, but very little 
humanity, and though the work shows decided talent, 
it leaves us cold and a little depressed. 





The Royal Runaway. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


WITH Rabelaisian extravagance, the author pictures 
further doings in Jingalo to our unbounded 
enjoyment; he indulges in a very sane and 
mirth-producing satire of modern life, for the 
most part, though at times the bitterness under- 
lying the mirth is but very thinly veiled, and the 
end of the book is sheer tragedy—after all the trouble 
of a revolution, things go back to a state as bad as that 
from which the revolution sprung, and in this is anti- 
climax. But then, the whole book is anti-climax: the 
ludicrousness of monarchy under constitutional con- 
ditions, the farce of “representative government,’’ and 
the utter folly of humanity as a whole are the chief 
points that remain in one’s mind after perusal of the 
book, for the satire is ruthless. Max, the central 
character, and incidentally Regent of the kingdom 
while his father takes a holiday, voices the central de- 
sign of the work; he is pictured as speaking to the Prime 
Minister, a very good caricature of a certain legal- 
minded statesman who for once shall be nameless— 

“You tell the people the ultimate power lies in their 
hands—that you are their servants, attentive to the least 
of their wishes; and you know that it is not so—not 
really. These people, whom you call your masters, you 
you lead in blinkers. You have political agents in every 
town telling them what to think. . .. You have the 
press controlled almost entirely in the interests of Party 
—the manipulators of Party, that is to say. . . .” 

And so on. The vicious results of the party system 
are fully exposed, but the author does not seem able to 
point any effective remedy. That he should have turned 
to Syndicalism as a possible way out, and then rejected 
it on account of the folly of the people, is yet another 
anti-climax in the work: it seems best to take the book 
as one in these days takes Swift’s satires: to read it for 
the story alone, and enjoy it. The latter, in this case, is 
inevitable, for the royal runaway and all the other 
characters are most entertaining people. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 
HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach THE AcADEMyY office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE ACADEMY, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
(Sixth of the Series.) 


xX 


) I hold, as this is consecrated, 
It should be neither taxed, nor rated 
(2) A struggle is in face of it; 
We win, or rue the place of it; 
Sometimes—and here’s a case of it— 
We get within an ace of it. 
(3) ’Twill every shape and form recall, 
Yet here it has no form at all! 
(4) As an archer he shines, and his name you may 
know, 
But an arrow has never been shot from his bow! 
(5) As evidence of duty, they to their posts are 
sticking, 
Though many are predestined, we know, to get a 
licking. 


~ 


: : ; E. N. 
NoTEe.—Light 3 is reversed. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A tribute, in Trafalgar Square, 
To titled Admiral is there. 
(1) mee Ee tell no tales, we know, but tales of them are 
0 ’ 
And this describes the histories that writers may unfold. 
(2) With this placed upon it, no vessel can get 
Away from her moorings, we know. 
(You may grasp at the hint, but, I’m willing to bet, 
In the end, you will have to leave go). 
(3) 1 put from the whole to one side; and what then? 
We're halving the land of diminutive men. 
(4) ’Tis here, and there, 
And everywhere! 
(5) The choice of few, I’ll bet a penny, 
But, none the less, the pick of many. 
(6) A matter of time; just a couple of ducks, 
As cricketers say, will suffice for this lux. 


Note.—Light (4) is reversed. 


(1) N_ ecrologi C 

(2) E mbarg O 

(i) © oa L (iput) 

(4) S  uotiugib U (Ubiquitous: reversed) 
i ©. aia 


(6) N 0 0 N 


NotEs.—No. (3) ‘‘I put” from the whole word. 
No. (6) A cricketer, scoring nothing in either inn- 
ings is ‘‘credited"’ with a couple ot ducks. 
Solutions to No. 4 (‘‘Cabbages and Kings’’) were received 
from Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Mrs. E. L. Gardner, Jor- 
rocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, Marguerite, F. C. Moore, 
Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, Spider, Strum, 
W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan Watkins, Wiccamicus, 
and Wilbro. 





Music 


HERE must have been many among those who 
heard Verdi’s “ Falstaff ’’ at Covent Garden lay 
week who asked the reason why the Syndicate had kept 
back such a lively, beautiful opera all these years. They 
say it is twenty years since it was last performed here. 
Certainly it is a long time, and we who have always 
loved the opera have had to content ourselves with rare 
performances by the Colleges of Music, and occasional 
opportunities of hearing it abroad. Last year, jn 
honour of Verdi’s centenary, it was given, and very 
well given, in various parts of Italy. Have some of 
the influential people who heard it there been impress. 
ing on the Syndicate its duty to revive “ Falstaff’? 
This may be so, but it matters little; the great point is 
that Covent Garden has now repented of its neglect. 
There is something needed, however, as moralists tell 
us, besides repentance, and that is pursuance in good 
works. If “Falstaff’’ is henceforth put into the general 
repertory with “Aida’’ and “ Otello,’’ no season being 
considered complete without it, then we shall believe in 
the genuineness of the Syndicate’s repentance, and per- 
haps we shall forget and forgive. 


We can remember the time when “Aida ’”’ was scarcely 
ever performed here. It was supposed to be too difi- 
cult, too “good’”’ for the public to appreciate. Its 
melodies were beyond the taste of the time. Though 
Patti sang in it, the public was cold. Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet ’’ suffered, in old days, from the 
same reason. It was regarded, in comparison with 
“Faust,’? as “Aida’’ was in comparison with “ Tra- 
viata.’’ Yet “ Romeo’”’ became the most popular opera 
of its time, and has now passed away as “not good 
enough ”’ for the present enlightened generation, while 
“ Aida’’ fills the opera-house, and is worthy to con- 
tinue to do so. “ When “Le Bohéme”’ has shared the 
fate of “Romeo,’’ we hope to find “ Aida ”’ still alive 
and youthful. Surely, then, a public which has dis- 
missed “ Romeo ”’ and learned to delight in “ Aida” 1s 
educated enough to appreciate “ Falstaff’’? How are 
we to explain it, if people who can taste Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Wagner, and Strauss, and 
Debussy, and Elgar are too dull of hearing to appre: 
ciate the subtle delicacies of Verdi’s “ Falstaff ’’? We 
are ready to dismiss the saying about there being no 
accounting for tastes, and to declare that those people 
who profess enthusiasm for Moussorgsky, etc., and 
cannot see the charm of “ Falstaff,’’ are impostors. 
They cannot really like or understand first-rate music. 
If any of our friends express reluctance to leave Drury 
Lane for Covent Garden when “ Falstaff ’’ is given, we 
shall give them up, and tell them that we believe 10 
longer in the reality of their professed love for beautiful 
music. It is absurd to say you can see nothing 0 
“Falstaff.” Why, it is one of the most enchanting 
operas in the world! 


Its very wealth of sparkle and melody and gaiety 
and humour was, no doubt, against it in earlier days. 
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Verdi’s fertility of invention was so prodigal, like 
Mozart’s, that he ran on from one delicious phrase to 
another, and kept on giving the hearer something new 
all the time. He never stopped to say, “This is a 
‘telling’ melody; I will repeat and repeat it till my 
hearers get it well into their heads.’’ He did not say, 
“Now is the time for me to introduce some longer soli 
founded upon a catchy tune.’’ He let Shakespeare’s 
characters express themselves naturally, without repeat- 
ing themselves. But the audiences of twenty years ago 
had grown accustomed to the Wagnerian system of per- 
petual repetition of a few striking themes. They could 
continually praise themselves for recognising a “ motif.’’ 
This comfortable pleasure was denied them in “ Fal- 
staff.”’ If they were to find a passage delightful, they 
must find it so at once, while it was going on, for, hey 
presto! they were listening to something different. And, 
of course, there were no leisurely arias of the old kind. 
Then, too, the British public is slow to appreciate the 
best kind of musical wit and humour. It took time to 
see the genius of Mr. Harry Lauder, for instance. It 
did not all at once rave about Gilbert and Sullivan. 
It requires very plain speaking, very bright colouring; 
it likes best what is crudely presented. 


Perhaps it was because of their knowledge of this 
characteristic of British audiences that some of the 
artistes in “ Falstaff ’’ were led to go beyond what is 
really required in absurdity of costume and bearing. 
We are loth to say that some of them only just escaped 
the charge of being rather vulgar, but we fear that 
some less indulgent spectators must have thought that 
was so. The truth is that we are so delighted to have 
“Falstaff’’ at all that we forget to be critical, or, 
rather, we do not wish to be severe. But we trust that 
in future representations the charm of the music will 
come to be more depended on for attractiveness; that it 
will be thought unnecessary for the actors to insist over- 
much on the comicality of their parts. As with the 
“Nozze ’’ so with “ Falstaff’’ ; the word comedy must be 
remembered, and the word farce banished from the re- 
collection. Signor Polacco conducted the orchestra 
brilliantly, and was never dull for a moment. Mme. 
Muzio sang the music of Alice very well, but she might 
remember her dignity a little more. Mlle. Zepilli 
worked cleverly, and Mme. Kirkby Lunn’s voice was a 
great help, though its tones blended indifferently with 
those of the other ladies. Her comedy was hardly light 
enough. The men, excepting for the tendency to look 
like buffoons, were excellent. Signor Scotti has polished 
his Falstaff into a really admirable representation, and 
Signori Didur, Paltrinieri, Dua, and Crabbé sang and 
acted with abundant spirit. 

And so the seasons wane, and curtains drop. For the 
Joys of Drury Lane we are thankful, but also for those 
which Covent Garden, our old and tried friend, has 
given us, for “Otello” and “Falstaff,”” and the “Nozze”’ 
and “Francesca,’’ as well as for fine performances of 
commoner things, we are thankful too. It has been 
painful, sometimes, to hear the chatter of newly enrap- 
tured visitors to Drury Lane, whose giddy heads have 











been turned by the novelty and excellence of the per- 
formances there, but chiefly, we take leave to think, by 
the atmosphere of “fashion’’ which has helped so 
greatly to fill the “other house.’’ Can anything be 
more stupid than to cry down an old friend because a 
new and brilliant acquaintance has swum into our ken? 
Yet has one heard people who used to be glad enough 
to go to Covent Garden speak very disparagingly of 
that venerable institution, instead of welcoming the 
variety of musical pleasure which the existence of two 
opera-houses has afforded them. Oh that there were 
a little more candour and a good deal less cant in the 
world of amateurs! The unmeasured popularity of 
the Russian opera is no good augury for its permanence. 
People have been feasting so ravenously at the Drury 
Lane banquet that a reaction is bound to come. The 
fact that the delicacies spread there aie so good, so 
entirely worthy of being enjoyed by sensitive palates, 
is, unfortunately, no reason why the British public 
should continue to clamour for them. For people who 
are intemperate in their enjoyment of good things are 
never really discriminating, and those who have eaten 
too many ortolans will be ready to seize upon a dish of 
acorns, if only for the novelty of the fare! 


Some Handy Guides 


OW that the holiday season is in full swing, those 
seeking “ fresh woods and pastures new ”’ cannot 
fail to appreciate the handbooks issued by the Home- 
land Association through Messrs. F. Warne and Co. 
Over one hundred volumes have already been issued, 
many containing ordnance maps and plans in addition 
to numerous illustrations from photographs, and other 
volumes are in preparation. They form a national series 
of literary topographical guides at popular prices, and 
contain everything likely to interest the visitor concern- 
ing the history, traditions, worthies, antiquities, and 
literary associations of the districts with which they 
deal. 

Possessing special local knowledge, the authors are 
able to impart reliable information concerning the vari- 
ous towns dealt with, both with regard to their advan- 
tages as places of residence and as holiday resorts, 
together with notes on the places of interest within easy 
reach. The latest volumes issued are “ Falmouth, 
Truro, and the River Fal,’’ by J. Lee Osborne, 6d. 
net; ‘‘ Bexhill-on-Sea, with Battle, Battle Abbey, and 
the Historic Neighbourhood,” by Arthur Henry 
Anderson, 6d. net; and “Harpenden, Herts, with its 
Surroundings,’ by Donald Attwater, 3d. net. The 
same as their predecessors, these three booklets are ex- 
cellently printed and a credit to all concerned in their 
production. 

We have also received three of George Lunn’s Travel 
Books, published at 6d. net each. These are compiled 
on quite different lines from the Homeland Series, and 
are intended for those who prefer to go further afield. 
Mr. D.L. Kelleher is responsible for ‘‘Paris, its Glamour 
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and its Life,’’ and also for ‘‘ Lake Geneva,’’ while Mr. 
E. J. Phelan discourses on “ Milan.’’ They are scarcely 
guide-books in the strict sense of the word, but are 
more in the nature of gossipy compagnons de voyage 
for the visitor to these popular resorts. They make in- 
teresting reading, both anecdotal and historical, and 
contain a few portraits and other illustrations. An 
appendix to each volume gives some concise practical 
information likely to be required by the tourist. 


The Theatre 


“Monna Vanna” 


ONE could estimate Mr. Grein’s valuable efforts 

towards the improvement of the art of the stage 

in England more highly than we do, but it must be 

owned that Mr. Alfred Sutro’s version of M. Maurice 

Maeterlinck’s play produced at matinées at the Queen’s 

Theatre is a rather dreary and tedious affair—with 
unintentional purple patches of humour. 

The causes are many and not far to seek. The play 
is not very well cast. We doubt if anybody could 
look less like a romantic Pisan commander of the 
fifteenth century than Mr. Norman McKinnel. Of 
course, he acts with his usual force and brilliant in- 
tellectuality, but never was a man so ill-suited to his 
stage costume, never were features more queerly ad- 
justed to the passion and heroism of the words; never 
in our rather far-flung experience has anyone appeared 
so intensely comic from the outward view when his 
actions and words were intended to convey nobility 
and power. 








Miss Constance Collier as Monna Vanna is extremely 
hard-working and handsome, and utterly artificial 
without arriving at any poetic conception. Although 
not obviously so comic in appearance as the Guido 
Colonna of Mr. McKinnel, Mr. Lionel Atwill, in the 
part of Prinzivalli, the general in the pay of Florence, 
is often very quaint and amusing in his high-flying, 
ostentatious manner of giving forth the homely phrases 
of the English version and in his arrangement of his 
“bandages’’ and costume. These three actors, with the 
aid of Mr. Fisher-White, who is entirely conventional 
as Guido’s old and supposedly calm, sage father, bear 
the full burden of Monsieur Maeterlinck’s world- 
famous play as it is now presented. 


The chief impression it leaves on us is the bitter 
truth of Mr. Grein’s quotation, “So much to do, so 
little done,’’ There have been long years of effort to 
place this play on the English stage; there has been 
the most useful of advertisement ; a company has been 
collected bearing well-known and appreciated names; 
there have been the é/am of Mr. Grein and the enthusiasm 
of an audience who seek after the exotic with avidity ; 
and yet—and yet how barren all these things appeared ; 
how foolish, exaggerated and over-estimated. Queens 
are supposed to have approved the traffic of the stage, 





and audiences welcomed the story of Giovanna’s sacrj- 
fice for the people of Pisa and her reward in finding a 
more agreeable lover than Guido in Prinzivalli. If the 
world be so easily pleased, Mr. J. T. Grein should be 
the most victorious impresario who has yet imposed 
himself upon our consciousness. But we hardly think 
that a rather dull translation of a not particularly 
inspired work of Maeterlinck—who is himself, in the 
present play, a little lacking in the fine simplicity of 
great spirits—will convince the general playgcer that 
Mr. Grein can hope to be more than a bold and interest. 
ing pioneer, a pleasant spur to our rough English 
inspiration. 


“A Working Man” 


THE importance of matinées has been the leading 
feature of the past week. “Monna Vanna’’ is supposed 
to have broken down some old barriers of the stage 
and interested the artistic, and Mr. Frederick Fenn’s 
play produced at the Criterion Theatre for the benefit 
of the widow of Mr. Powell, late of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, is said to have brought £230 for this good 
purpose. Artists, actors, journalists, and so forth 
usually die penniless, leaving their offspring to the 
mercy of a somewhat uninterested world. We suppose 
that people like ourselves are justly treated in the 
matter of money, for, as these charity matinées prove, 
we evidently try to provide the world with something 
that they do not want. When we consider that most 
of us are critical, our obtuseness in regard to our own 
affairs seems a mere burlesque of life, a cool satire on 
things as they are. After saying so much, if man were 
a consistent animal, we should hesitate to criticise Mr. 
Fenn’s play; but as it chances, “A Working Man” 
hardly calls for any very definite exposition on this 
occasion, as we shall doubtless soon have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it in an evening bill. 


The problem as to which is most important 
in the world, work or the love of women, 
is at least of great interest to humanity, but 


it is one which settles itself every day and can be 
treated in a thousand different ways. Mr. Fenn has 
chosen to make his protagonist of the advantages of 
Work, always with a large “W,’’ an engineer, Robert 
Orde, who has had a love affair or so and who attempts 
to prevent those he values from falling into his own 
mistakes. With this end in view, he is obliged to 
sacrifice his once beloved, and thus Mr. Eille Norwood 
has a difficult task if he is to make the hero of “A 
Working Man’? a sympathetic personage. Miss 
Margaret Halstan, as the lady who had the love affair 
with Orde, and who for a while threatens the happiness 
of his friend, played with exquisite grace and a fine 
sense of character. But all the parts were admirably 
acted; Mr. Sass, Miss Price, Mr. Calvert, and the 
rest bringing an immense amount of charm and skill 
into the reading of the characters. We look forward 


to meeting “A Working Man’’ again under equally 
EGAN MEW. 


good but more lasting conditions. 
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Harvard University 


T cannot be denied that the average Englishman does 
| not look kindly on America, or American institu- 
tions. For this many reasons might be assigned. It 
is undoubtedly galling to think of the sorry fate that 
befell British arms in the War of Independence, and at 
Boston the English visitor is reminded at every turn by 
monuments and inscriptions of this sorry calamity. 
Readers of Dickens also are not led to regard their 
cousins across the water with kindly eyes, or to think 
well of their manner of life or national ideals. Again, 
the modern E:nglish newspaper, by its selection of 
American news items, gives the impression that the 
States are the centre of everything exaggerated, fan- 
tastic and abnormal. However, personal acquaintance 
with those features of American life which really count 
will soon either dispel or very sensibly modify the usual 
impression. It is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to give more than a sketch of so great an institu- 
tion as Harvard University, the Cambridge of the 
West, but it may perhaps have some value as being the 
outcome of several leisurely visits, and a varied ac- 
quaintance both among instructors and undergraduates. 

The history of the place is available in the many ex- 
cellent guide books, as well as in the official guide issued 
from the University Press. Suffice it to say here that 
what is known as Harvard Coilege was founded in 
1036, and was for over half a century the only college 
in the country. Two years later it received a bequest 
from John Harvard of his library and half his other 
property. From this foundation and its later additions 
originated the present University. Cambridge, for- 
merly Newtowne, was in the early days of the college a 
frontier settlement, and there are still traces remaining 
in the clumps of willows, sprouts from the old stockade 
against the Indians. The College is the centre of old 
Cambridge, a locality which abounds in inscriptions 
and other reminders of the historic struggle with the 
British, one recording how Samuel Langdon, President 
of Harvard University, offered a prayer for the Ameri- 
can troops before they marched to Bunker Hill. Near 
by may be seen the elm under which Washington took 
command of the American army, as well as the old- 
world Episcopalian Church where he attended divine 
service. Hereabouts also are the houses of Long fellow, 
Lowell and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. These indica- 
tions serve to show that the historic atmosphere is by no 
means lacking, and that the historic sense will have at 
least something to feed upon. 

The buildings of the University are extensive and 
Various ; the most respectable in point of view of anti- 
quity and general attractiveness are those of Harvard 
Hall and the West Gate, with the buildings grouped 
about them. They are of well-matured red brick, and 
the campus (a rough equivalent to our English quad or 
court) is adorned with a number of fine elm trees. Here 
also is the College chapel, which in spite of the motto 
of the College arms, ‘‘ Christo et Ecclesial,’’ has not 
the place in the life of the University familiar to Eng- 








‘ 








lish undergraduates. It is a small building, and may 
he used by any denomination. The Memorial Hall, a 
dining-hall for the use of the students, is fine Gothic, 
with some excellent stained-glass windows, memorials 
of various distinguished alumni. The Medical School 
is certainly impressive, and the various dormitories, 
which correspond roughly to our private halls of resi- 
dence, are in excellent modern style. It may be re- 
marked that any wall creeper, such as ivy, is most care- 
fully preserved, being swathed in straw with an outer 
covering of canvas during the severe winter weather. 

These and others provide accommodation for some 
4,012 students as well as for over three hundred pro- 
fessors, instructors and assistants. Everything is on an 
impressive scale. The grounds for instruction and re- 
search, and for the use of students, include 80 acres in 
Cambridge, 63 acres in Boston for athletic purposes, II 
acres for the Medical School Buildings in Boston, 394 
acres for applied biology, arboriculture, horticulture and 
allied subjects, in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston; 
700 acres on Squam Lake in the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains, for the Summer Engineering Camp; and 
2,000 acres of the Harvard Forest, at Petersham, for 
field work in forestry—a total of over 3,200 acres ; also 
the Arequipa Observatory in Peru. 

Harvard is remarkable for the number and variety of 
its post-graduate courses; students, graduates from the 
different colleges all over the country, come to Harvard 
to specialise on one or more of the almost unlimited 
range of subjects provided. The undergraduate courses. 
are, more or less, on the lines of the modern English 
University, although there seems to be a great deal left 
to individual choice. For instance, with certain restric- 
tions the Harvard undergraduate is allowed to choose 
his own subjects for the entrance examination, and 
generally speaking the whole system seems more elastic 
than with us. The students themselves, as proper to 
a University, represent every class in the country, 
though there are perhaps a greater number of rich men’s 
sons at Harvard. Every facility is given to poor 
students both by scholarships and in other ways. There 
is an employment bureau at which any man of limited 
means may register himself and be provided with work 
in the district, thus earning money to pay his way 
through College. Almost any kind of work is under- 
taken ; it is recorded of one youth that arriving at Cam- 
bridge with only a few dollars in his pocket, he 
naturally took the first job that offered, which 
was that of sawing wood. By the summer of his Junior 
year he was earning 135 dollars a month at other work 
and finally graduated ‘‘magna cum laude.”’ 

Harvard, of course, lacks the full collegiate system, 
although it seems possible that it may evolve in course 
of time, as the various halls of residence, or dormitories, 
approximate very closely to the hostels of old days at 
Oxford and Cambridge. But although this is the case, 
there is a very complete social system maintained by 
various clubs promoting social intercourse on various 
lines. There are a great number of clubs more in the 
nature of learned societies, or of societies which desire 
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to become learned and exist for the united study of some 
special subject. In addition to these, however, there is 
a whole network of clubs simply of a social character 
and for social purposes. The best known of these is the 
‘Hasty Pudding Club,”’ so called because the club feast 
for many years has been rendered most attractive by the 
inclusion of this famous pudding in the menu. Most of 
these are very well provided in every way, and they cer- 
tainly very effectively fill the gap which is left by the 
absence of the full collegiate system. There is alsoa 
Union to which nearly all the members of the Uni- 
versity belong. It is a most spacious place, with large 
dining-rooms, a library, and excellent reading-rooms. 
The accommodation provided at Oxford and Cam- 
tridge is meagre in comparison. 

Athletics are very keenly followed in every branch 
except cricket, although there is not quite the same 
athletic atmosphere with which we are familiar at Eng- 
lish Universities. The great annual event is the football 
match against Yale. The game played is Rugby with 
some variations. Each team brings its own brass band 
to nerve the efforts of the players, and the applause is 
led and regulated by appointed men with megaphones ; 
of course, there are spontaneous outbursts as well, but 
these are not a feature. After the match the students of 
the successful University do a triumphant ‘‘Zig-Zag,”’ 
a march of ten or more students abreast, the lines alter- 
nately ‘‘zig-zagging’’ to the right and left. As they 
pass under the goal-posts the air is darkened with hats 
wildly flung up. Viewed from the higher stages of the 
Stadium, the effect is thrilling. 

Altogether, the moral, mental and physical at- 
mosphere of the place is very bracing. There is a 
greatness and above all a wholesome sanity which counts 
for a great deal in American life, and provides a leaven 
for the heterogeneous masses of people who come from 
all parts of the world to take the name of American 
citizens. It is undoubtedly Harvard, and kindred insti- 
tutions, which maintain those traditions that provide a 
hasis for mutual understanding and goodwill between 
two great nations. W.A. M. 








Cheap Books for the Holidays 


ESSRS. JOHN LONG have issued five 
more of their 6d. series—namely, “ The 
Scarlet Seal,’’ by Dick Donovan; “In Summer 
Shade,’’ by Mary E. Mann; “Fugitive Anne,’’ by 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed; “A Cast Off,’’ by Nat Gould; 
and “A Jilt’s Journal,’’ by Rita. In their 7d. series 
we now have “Irresponsible Kitty,’’ by Curtis Yorke. 
Messrs. Murray and Evenden have reduced the price of 
Mr. Gregory Saben’s novel, “The Co-Respondent,’’ to 
2s. net, and “Riquilda,’’ by Mrs. Kendall Park, to 
Is. net. The binding of these last two books remains 
the same as it was when the books were 6s. Two Is. 
books, “Her Majesty’s Rebels,’? by Sidney Royse 
Lysaght (Macmillan and Co.), and “David Harum,”’ 
by E. N. Westcott, complete the present list. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


WONDER whether, when the history of these times 
comes to be written, due stress will be laid on the 
tension people are enduring during all these weeks of 
delay? Iam not referring to the Ulstermen alone, who 
are standing under arms and unable to attend to their 
lawful callings, but to the suspense endured by the 
man in the street and incidentally by members of Par. 
liament. The Irish question fills the whole stage— 
nothing else seems to matter. 

On Wednesday week the Radical Press were let down 
very badly. They howled over the King’s speeca; 
they dissected every sentence, and twisted the most in. 
nocent phrases into partizanship for Ulster. Asquith 
turned on them this afternoon and said: “‘I take full 
responsibility. The King sent me a draft of his speech 
in the usual way, and I approved it. I was responsible 
for the Conference, and the Conference unanimously 
decided to publish the speech.’”’ The more he was 
questioned the more the Radical Party were flattened 
out; he did not leave a single loophole. ‘‘The King 
has not taken from the beginning up to now any step 
except in consultation with and on the advice of his 
Ministers.”’ 

After that there was a dull debate on details of the 
Finance Bill; but the members preferred to discuss the 
situation in the lobby or the smoking-room. 

On Thursday the harassed and harried Premier was 
attacked again. Henry Dalziel, who loves the lime- 
light, asked what interpretation he himself placed on 
the following sentence in the King’s speech when tt 
was submitted to him :— 

and to-day the cry of civil war is on the lips of the 

most responsible and sober-minded of my people. 
Now, this sentence has caused a lot of heartburning, 
and members bent forward to hear the Premier’s reply. 
He shrugged his shoulders at first and seemed dis 
inclined to answer. There was an appreciable pause. 
‘‘In my understanding,”’ he said, ‘‘ the sentence was 
not intended and ought not to be construed to convey 
more than what is obviously true, namely, that the 
apprehension of civil strife had been widely entertained 
and expressed by responsible and sober-minded pet 


sons '’——he then drew in his breath in a way he has, 
and added—‘‘ among whom I may perhaps include 
myself.’’ 


This was another staggering blow for the Radical 
back-benchers. They plainly saw that they were not 
going to get much change out of their leader. Strube 
put it admirably in his queer cartoon in the Dail 
Express, which deserves to be placed on record ; in the 
middle is a cocoanut-tree cut down; in the foreground 
is George Washington Asquith being confronted by 4 
Radical old woman, representing the Radical Press. 
“ Yes,’’ says G. W. A.; ‘I cannot tell a lie; I did! 
with my little hatchet.”” ‘‘ I would rather,”’ replies the 
irate dame, “that you told ten thousand lies than pt! 
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us in a hole like this.’ That exactly sums up the situa- 
tion from the pious Cocoa Press point of view. 

In the meantime the Conference goes on. A cleverly 
arranged claque of Nationalists greet their leaders with 
cheers, whilst the Ulstermen either drive up to the 
Palace in a closed taxi-cab or slip in so unobtrusively 
that they are not noticed. 

Rupert Gwynne had been making himself unpleasant 
by asking why Joe Martin’s seat had not been declared 
vacant, as he had announced that he had returned to 
Canada for good. McKenna tried to turn the tables on 
the hon. member for Eastbourne by alleging that in two 
and a half years he had only attended 263 divisions 
out of 687, while Joe had attended 474. As Gwynne 
had drawn £1,000 in salary, he ought to return £600 
as an honest man. Gwynne craved leave to make a 
personal explanation ; he said nothing about his illness, 
but claimed he had attended not 263 but 650. He was 
quite willing to return part of his salary if some 
Ministers did the same; and, if so, some of them would 
have to return £9,000. McKenna hummed and hawed; 
he expressed his regret ; the figures had been given him. 
“If I have misunderstood the facts——’’ he went on. 
“If!’’ shouted the Opposition scornfully; and young 
Ormsby-Gore bawled out, “You said the same thing 
about Church accommodation in Cardiff, and you lied 
then!’ 

The Speaker asked the little Welsh Churchman to 
control himself, whilst McKenna had to apologise. 
“My figures,’’ he observed feebly, “referred to those 
divisions which ‘were trials of strength between the 
parties’’—an excuse so attenuated that it was greeted 
with ironical laughter. 

All the afternoon there were rumours that the Con- 
ference had failed, and men settled down as well as 
they could to the third reading of the Finance Bill. 
Montagu observed that Gladstone and William Har- 
court had been praised by the Unionists, and he be- 
lieved the time would come when Lloyd George would 
be extolled; whereupon a vulgar member under the 
shadow of the gallery said, “I don’t think.’’ Steel 
Maitland wound up the debate in a statesmanlike little 
speech. As chief organiser, he has little time to speak, 
but whenever he does he is worth listening to. He had 
tread widely, and as he has a tenacious memory and 
a mind like a machine he can put his case clearly and 
accurately. The Bill was read a third time without a 
division. 

Another Friday has come and gone. We first debated 
a Housing Bill brought in by Mr. Runciman of the Board 
of Trade. Having killed all the Unionist Bills on 
housing, the Government at the eleventh hour has taken 
the matter up and asked for three millions to supply 
labourers’ cottages. Although the subject was im- 
portant, men found it difficult to bend their minds to 
‘Ul; all thoughts were on Ulster. 

It was known early in the day that the Conference 
had broken down, and it was assumed that on the 
adjournment the Prime Minister would make a state- 
ment. Ata quarter to five the House was full. 


The 
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Ministry, who had been absent all the afternoon, filed 
in. I do not know if it was a coincidence, but I 
noticed that every man had a black tie on, except T. W. 
Russell. Asquith slowly rose to his feet and produced 
a crumpled piece of paper, on which I noticed the 
Royal Arms in red at the top. It was half a sheet of 
note-paper from Buckingham Palace. He read it care~ 
fully. It announced that the Conference had sat four 
times, but failed to come to an agreement either on 
principle or detail. This was the report made by the. 
Speaker, as Chairman, to the King. 

That was all. Mr. Asquith added that the Amend- 
ing Bill would be taken on Tuesday next. Bonar Law 
said he had no remark to make on the Speaker’s report.. 
He accepted the suggestion that the Amending Bill. 
should be taken on Tuesday. Henry Dalziel then got: 
up and wanted to know if we should ever know what. 
was the exact difference of opinion at the Conference. 
“You only ask because it is ‘copy’ for Reynolds’s,”’ 
said some Unionists to Sir Henry, who is editor of that 
paper. Asquith said he would rather not make any 
statement at the present moment. 

The House stood adjourned, and the members filed’ 
out into the lobby to talk it over. There was not the: 
usual crush to catch the week-end trains; men felt that 
the position was very, very grave. 

In the interval between Friday and Monday two. 
incidents occurred which may change the whole course. 
of British politics. A war cloud suddenly arose in 
the Near East, and it became a question whether Servia 
and Austria would not be at each other’s throats in 
the course of a few hours. Stocks dropped in every 
Bourse in Europe, and the Prime Minister came back 
on Sunday night in his motor, arriving at Downing 
Street at I a.m. 

It was believed that Servia was being backed up in 
her defiance of Austria’s demands by Russia. If Russia 
decided to support Servia against Austria, Austria 
could call on her allies in the Triple Alliance, viz., 
Germany and Italy; in that event Russia could call 
on her ally, France. Thus a European war of colossal’ 
dimensions would be launched at short notice; Belgium. 
and Holland would be overrun, and we under our 
treaties should be obliged to wade in and help France. 

It was openly stated in diplomatic circles that “ Eng- 
land was out of action,’’ owing to civil war breaking 
out in her own islands, “and didn’t count.” This 
view was partly justified by the second occurrence re- 
ferred to. A yacht openly landed some rifles for the 
Nationalist Volunteers near Dublin. Mr. Harrel, the 
Deputy Commissioner, marched some constabulary 
down to stop the disembarkation. He was too late to. 
accomplish this, and, as he received a second telegram 
to say that the Nationalists were marching on Dublin, 
he called on the soldiers to help. About 160 men. 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers went to his. 
assistance; about 20 men were disarmed after a 
struggle, but the rest got away by aruse. The soldiers. 
marched back to Dublin, and were met by a hostile. 
crowd, who followed them and stoned them fiercely.. 
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No order was given by any officer for the men to fire, 
but the soldiers, exasperated with the volley of stones, 
turned about and fired 31 rounds. A woman and two 
men were killed, and about 60 wounded. The figures 
were at first exaggerated, but it amounted to the above, 
and most of the wounded are now convalescent. 


This was sufficiently terrible. The two things re- 
acted on each other. Whilst foreign nations were say- 
ing we were out of action, they reckoned without a 





knowledge of British character. If war had broken 
out, the Unionists would have rallied to the support 
of Asquith to a man—all the Bills would have been 
hung up, and the Ulster question shelved for the pre- 
sent. This would have put off all thoughts of a Gene- 
ral Election. 


Grey, knowing these things, did not hesitate; he 
telegraphed, without consulting the Ambassadors in | 
advance, and asked the four Great Powers to meet him 
and see if war could not be postponed at any rate until | 
the Powers could meet in London and see if the differ- | 
ences between the two nations could not be settled. A 
debate on the Navy was down for Monday, but Red- 
mond got up and moved the adjournment of the House 
at 8.15 to discuss the recent events in Dublin. Half 
the House stood up to support him, and after an early 
dinner the House was crammed to hear what was said. 
I remember a prominent statesman on our side, when 
he held high office in one of the great departments, 
defending with all his might, one hot afternoon, a 
permanent official who had made a grave error of judg- 
ment; and I also remember the remarkable jacketing 
that official had in private afterwards. 


Other times, other manners. Birrell had had no 
time to learn all the facts, but he utterly threw over 
Harrel, his Deputy Commissioner of Police—to save his 
own skin. The officials at the Vice-Regal Lodge had 





done the same—when they heard a rumour of what had 
occurred they sent Harrel a note saying in effect: 
‘“Whatever you have done we wash our hands of all 
responsibility.’’ Harrel was out at the scene of action; 
if he came back victorious nothing would have been 
heard of the note; if he failed, well there was the note 
to protect them. Bonar Law and Balfour pointed out 
the ineptitude and cowardice of the Irish Secretary. 
He had suspended Harrel for carrying out orders, put- 
ting up the plea that if guns had once got ashore they 
were immune. Asquith tried to blame the Unionists, 
but it was a very poor attempt. 


Bob Cecil moved the closure at 11 p.m.; the Govern- 
ment whips were withdrawn and the Irish whips put 
on. The Nationalists absolutely had to vote for the 
closure of a resolution they had themselves moved, 
while the Government front bench did not vote! ‘‘It 
is not our practice to vote when the Speaker grants the 
closure’’—a new rule which they invented for the occa- 
sion. However, they had taken care to see that it would 
be carried without their aid, and they got home with a 
majority of 32. The Amending Bill was adjourned, 
and in spite of blood being shed further delay will 
























































take place. In the meantime the European situation 
calmed down. Personally I do not believe in modem 
Armageddons. The nations that stand out of a Euro 
pean war have so much to gain by doing so that they 
will if they can; and that is after all the factor that 
counts. However, Consols touched 71, the lowest they 
have been since Goschen changed the nature of the 
‘“‘sweet simplicity of the three per cents.,’’ and le 
Colonies securities into trust deeds. 


On Tuesday we settled down again into a dull 
routine. Sir John Ross, the head of the Dublin Police, 
rather than answer the hypothetical questions of the 
Chief Secretary, had resigned. Mr. Clancy wanted 
the two policemen who had been dismissed for disobey. 
ing orders reinstated; this Birrell declined to do, with 
« firmness that staggered us. 


With regard to the international situation, we 
learnt on the tape in the course of the afternoon that 
Austria had politely but firmly declined Grey’s offer 
of mediation, and followed it up by declaring war 
against Servia. Meanwhile a young Russian diplomat 
is alleged to have said, in a London drawing-room: 
“If England does not play the game, we shall send 
an army corps into Persia and destroy her oil wells.” 


Meanwhile we surveyed our Empire by means of the 
Colonial Office Vote. The House was empty most of 
the time, except for the usual little knot of querulous 
quidnuncs, who pointed out defects in our administra- 
tion in various parts of the world. Mr. Taylor, who 
is getting to look more like a Chinaman every day, de- 
livered his usual address on the opium traffic. Swift 
McNeill then gave us a history of the iniquities of the 
Chartered Company. 





An opportunity is now afforded to students of old 
English furniture of observing one of the best-known 
specimens extant of the pre-Reformation period. Mr. 
F. Harris Mitchell, of Chard, has lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum the famous Gothic bench, for 
many years in the Green Dragon Inn, at Combe St. 
Nicholas, Somerset; and this is now exhibited in the 
Department of Woodwork, in Room 21, near the 
Exhibition Road entrance to the Museum. This bench 
has long been known to connoisseurs, and was illus- 
trated, in 1859, in Parker’s “ Domestic Architecture in 
England.’”’ In Room 52 is displayed a recent pur 
chase of considerable interest, a quantity of plaster 
work, decorated in gvisaille, which was acquired for 
the Museum from an old house at Stodmarsh, Kent. 
These panels fall into two groups, one representing the 
story of Diana and Acton, flanked with full-length 
drawings of a lady and of her maid in costume of the 
middle of the sixteenth century; the other group coD- 
sisting of emblems of four of the planets—Jupiter, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon—each with one of the 
signs of the Zodiac and a landscape emblematic of ont 
of the months. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE CRISIS IN EUROPE 


AST week we recorded our belief, and the grounds 
L for that belief, that diplomacy would find a 
way by which actual strife between Austria-Hungary 
and Servia might be averted. The strongest argument 
in support of such a conclusion lay in the impossibility 
of localising the area and scope of the conflict, an in- 
evitability and consideration of which would give pause 
to all the Great Powers before they embarked upon polli- 
cies from which there could be no retreat. But, with 
the rest of the world, we had not anticipated a circum- 
stance that, whatever the outcome of the present issue, 
will pass down into history as one of the most amazing 
of its kind. We refer to the extraordinary ultimatum 
delivered by the Austrian Government to Servia. 

Throughout the crisis we have been among the first 
to acknowledge without reservation of any kind the 
terrible affront to all that loyal Austrians hold as sacred 
in their national life, which was planned and executed 
with such diabolic purpose in the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his Consort. At the 
same time, however, we have consistently held that to 
associate the Government of King Peter with this act of 
regicide is preposterous, and our contention is borne 
out beyond dispute by the very terms of the ultimatum 
itself. Had such complicity been established to the 
satisfaction of official Austria her action would have 
been even more peremptory and direct than that mani- 
fested in the ultimatum. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that had such complicity been proved to the world— 
and it would have been a simple matter for Austria to 
produce the evidence had it been available—Servia to 
all intents and purposes would have found herself with- 
out friends in the hour of her punishment. In order, 
then, to arrive at a just appreciation of the attitude 
adopted by the Vienna Government we must divest our- 
selves of any idea that they believed for one moment in 
the existence of a plot which had the sanction of re- 
sponsible persons in Belgrade. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed for us to gauge the 
approximate significance of the ultimatum and _ its 
sequel, the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Servia. The terms of the former are now too well 
known to need recapitulation here. But it is not alone 
in its harsh clauses, for the humiliating nature of which 
i is hard to find a parallel, that we must seek the 
truth. It is impossible to ignore the fact that when 
Austria shot her bolt she deliberately selected a moment 
when other nations were in a state of peculiar preoccu- 
pation. Thus we are led to the reluctant conclusion 
that, as implied in these columns last week, the domi- 
nant party in the Dual Monarchy desired before all 
other considerations to employ the Serajevo tragedy as 
a pretext for raising the Servian question in an acute 
form. That such a decision was reached constitutes in 
our opinion a reflection not only on the wisdom of 
Austrian statesmanship, but also upon the dire straits 
m which this statesmanship finds itself. Admittedly 
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the problem of her alien communities is one for which, 
sooner or later, Austria must find a solution if she is to 
maintain her national integrity. But in the event of 
localised hostilities on the present occasion, and assum- 
ing her triumph, would a vanquished or even a con- 
quered Servia settle the Slav question within her terri- 
tories? We think not. This aspect has been dwelt 
upon during the past day or two by a section of 
the Press in Germany, where the fear is entertained that 
Austria may not have played her cards to the best 
advantage. 

The chief question [says the Post] is whether 
Austria is not aggravating still further the danger 
from which she chronically suffers, and which she is 
now attempting to dispel. The Pan-Serb movement 
which desires to attract those of kindred race outside 
Servia proper in Bosnia, Croatia and Dalmatia, and 
to weld them into one Empire, would be absolutely 
consolidated by the incorporation of the present king- 
dom of Servia in the Hapsburg Monarchy. . . Three 
million more Slavs in the Dual Monarchy ! 


We have alluded to the particular moment chosen 
by Austria for precipitating the crisis. At first glance 
it might seem that she had reckoned upon the national 
preoccupation of the Powers as the surest way of hav- 
ing the ring kept for herself and Servia. But this very 
obvious action on her part is also open to another and 
a more sinister interpretation, an interpretation which, 
at the present time, we have no desire to dwell upon. 
It is merely necessary to refer to it in order to meet 
the general assumption that Germany is behind Austria 
in every step which in pursuance of a national policy 
the latter Power may take. We do not share this view, 
which, if it were true, would mean that between them 
Austria and Germany had cynically decided that the 
time had at last arrived, practically the day and the 
hour, when a European war should be waged in the in- 
terests of Pan-Germanism. Of course, it can be argued 
that such deliberate planning is not necessary to the 
accident of war; that a chain of unavoidable circum- 
stances is quite sufficient to launch even so tremendous 
a catastrophe as a European war. It can be shown that 
it only requires Austria to remain obdurate, hostilities 
with Servia to commence, Russia to come to Servia’s 
aid, and then, automatically, for Germany, France, 
Italy, and England to fall into their fighting places ac- 
cording to the obligations they bear to the Continental 
alliances. Reasoning such as this is apt to lead us into 
false conclusions, for it takes no account of the weapons 
of diplomacy that can be brought into action for the 
purpose of preventing war by powerful agencies whose 
guiding motive is disinclination for war. 

We need not go deeply into recent history to remind 
our readers that in Germany a determination to pre- 
serve an armed peace, at least for the present, has mani- 
fested itself in the highest quarters. Remembering 
this we must not beled astray by the hysteria of Berlin 
chauvinism. In response to Sir Edward Grey’s splen- 


did initiative, Germany has signified her acceptance of 
the principle of mediation; and if the proposed Con- 
ference, or any modified form of diplomatic action, be 
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carried into effect there can be no doubt that she will 
throw the whole weight of her influence into the scales 
on the side of conciliation. At the time of writing 
no definite step in this direction has been taken, for Sir 
Edward Grey is still without complete response to his 
proposals. The world stands at it were in a suspense 
that can only be broken by peace or war. At such a 
serious time it would be well if honesty of reasoning 
were allowed to characterise the utterances of man. 
Thus common sense no less than conscience dictates that 
in reply to the world’s desire that Germany should 
exert her influence in Vienna, the very centre of the 
threatening hurricane, German diplomats and news- 
papers should refrain from the foolish rejoinder that 
it would be well if France were to direct her pacific 
influence in St. Petersburg. Such puerile backbiting is 
unworthy the gravity of the moment. All sane men 
know well that Russia is calm, and that her attitude is 
almost studiously unprovocative. Can the same, how- 
ever, be said of Austria ? 


The English have no quarrel with Austria, while her 
dispute with Servia is no concern of theirs. But before 
she elects to settle that dispute by drawing the sword 
let her, in the interests of her own people as well as 
of the peace of Europe, pause to weigh the inevitable 
consequences, the responsibility for which history would 
unerringly assign to her. For by now she must realise 
the sheer impossibility of a localised conflict, and that 
the moment the dispute ceases to be one between herself 
and Servia, and becomes one in which another Great 
Power is involved, it can but end, to quote the momen- 
tous warning of Sir Edward Grey, in the greatest catas- 
trophe that has ever befallen the Continent of Europe 
at one blow. ‘‘No one,’’ he added, ‘‘can say what 
would be the limit of the issues that might be raised by 
such a conflict; the consequences of it, direct and in- 
direct, would be incalculable.’’ 





MOTORING 


F all the improvements which have been effected in 
motor design and construction of recent years, 
perhaps the most notable, and certainly the most ac- 
ceptable from the car-owner’s point of view, consider- 
ing the continuous advances in the price of fuel, has 
been the reduced petrol consumption resulting mainly 
from increased engine efficiency. Those familiar with 
the earlier history of the motoring movement will recol- 
lect that no one owning a fairly powerful car expected 
to run it on a consumption of less than eight to twelve 
miles per gallon; whereas at the present time any re- 
putable car of equal horse-power can be relied upon to 
do at least twice the mileage on a similar consumption 
of petrol. In this matter of economical running, some 
quite exceptional performances were recorded in the 
fuel consumption test of the Automobile Club of 
Australia, held at Sydney, on June 13, over a course 
from that city to Katoomba—a run of just over 60 
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miles. The winning car—a 25 h.p. “Prince Henry” 
Vauxhall, driven by Mr. L. W. Pye—carrying six 
passengers and weighing over two tons, averaged 31.57 
miles per gallon, the ton-mileage working out at no 
less than 63.92 m.p.g. The second and third in the 
contest were a 22/40 h.p. Benz. and a 12/15 h.p. Tal. 
bot respectively, and each of the first four to complete 
the course attained an average exceeding 50 ton-milg 
to the gallon. In connection with these remarkable 
performances it should be noted that the conditions 
governing the test were by no means conducive to low 
fuel consumption, the road from Sydney to Katoomba 
involving an ascent of 3,300 feet, with plenty of stif 
hill-climbing and not much “coasting.’” That a ca 
of 25 h.p. (according to the A.C.A. formula), weigh- 
ing, with its load, over two tons, could cover such a 
mountainous course on so small a consumption of petrol 
shows conclusively what great advances have been 
made by the leading makers. 


Is France, the original home of the motor industry, 
and for so many years the undisputed leader in every- 
thing appertaining to automobile construction, at last 
showing signs of falling behind in the race for inter- 
national supremacy? Some such _ eventuality is 
suggested by recently published official statistics re 
lating to imports of foreign motor-cars into that cou 
try, and exports of French-made automobiles to other 
countries—the first of which appear to be increasing 
and the latter declining. According to The Autocar, 
the outward shipments during May last alone show a 
falling off of no less than £307,392, whilst, so far as 
the year has gone, namely, for the five months ending 
with May, the aggregate exports only attained a value 
of 43,300,240, which compares with £4,089,960 in the 
corresponding period of 1913—a decline of £780,7. 
The only countries to which French shipments have 10- 
creased are Germany, Switzerland, Turkey, Spain, and 
Morocco. On the other hand, those to Great Britain, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, Austria, the United States, 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Algeria all show 


a decline. 
* * . 


The importance of correct inflation of pneumati 
tyres has been so persistently urged upon the notice af 
motorists by all the leading tyre manufacturers, as wel 
as insisted upon in the motoring Press with almos 
wearying frequency, that it is really surprising to find 
that so little regular attention is given to the matte 
either by chauffeurs or their employers. For ™ 
adequate inflation involves outlays which are quite ur 
necessary. When the tyre is under-inflated, the fabne 
itself suffers as well as the tread, and it has bet 
found that the majority of covers sent to the Dunlop 
Company’s big factory at Kilburn to be re-treaded 
require first of all to be strengthened solely throug? 
neglect in this respect. Where tyres are always malt 
tained at the correct pressure, the additional expe 
entailed by the reparation of the fabric is avoided. It 
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has been noted that of the tyres fitted to the well- 
known “ W. & G.’’ cabs—possibly the hardest-worked 
motor vehicles in London—not five per cent. of those 
sent to be re-treaded require any strengthening of the 
fabric, solely because they are always kept at concert 


pith. This carefulness on the part of one of the , 


biggest taxi concerns in the country, which has neces- 
sarily to study economy in every department, and 
which must know from experience how best to attain it, 
is well worth emulating by private owners. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our.City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


FTER THe Acapemy had gone to press last week the 

European crisis assumed a severe form, and panic 

has fallen upon every Bourse in Europe and America. 
The weaker nations have not hesitated to close down their 
Stock Exchanges. Brussels, Budapest, Vienna, the 
coulisse in Paris, Toronto, Montreal have all feared to 
face the situation. In Berlin the banks have supported the 
Bourse, and the same has happened in St. Petersburg. 
Thus, in both these centres the excitement has been 
allayed. Whether such a course is wise is extremely 
doubtful. The German banks have called in all their loans 
in London, presumably with the idea of strengthening their 
customers at home. This is patriotic, but it will have a 
bad effect on the London business done by foreign banks. 

The position of our London banks is enormously strong. 
They hold nearly 1,200 millions of deposits and have over 
200 millions of cash and another 150 millions cash at call; 
so that their standing is infinitely better than that of any 
German bank where the cash position is definitely weak. 
There has been a big run on the savings banks both in 
Austria and in Germany, but there is not the smallest sign 
that English people have begun to hoard gold. On the 
contrary, most City men have been selling securities and 
placing the money in the bank on deposit. Even if 
England became involved in a war, no one need fear, for 
there is not the smallest likelihood of any trouble among 
the great Joint Stock banks of England. 

A few promotors have attempted to obtain money from 
the British public during the past few days. In most 
cases contracts had been entered into with underwriters, 
and it was necessary to issue prospectuses in order to 
secure the money. But no public subscription is expected 
or is indeed possible. The British Union Oil, with a capi- 
tal of six millions, offers £1,500,000 6 per cent. partici- 
pating preference shares. The company will acquire con- 
trol of the Union Oil of California, a business that is cer- 
tified to have made over £500,000 profit in 1913. The 
American newspapers do not seem particularly sanguine 
im regard to the future of this company, and it is quite 
certain that the controlling interest would never have been 

anded over to the Britisher if the Yankee had not con- 








The Best Morning Newspaper is 


The Standard 


WHY ? 
BECAUSE 


its reduced size makes it handier than any other 
morning newspaper. 


BECAUSE 


the news of the day is classified clearly and 
systematically into sections, enabling the reader to 
find what he wants at a glance. 


BECAUSE 
it combines vivacity with dignity and accuracy 
of information. 


BECAUSE 


it prints all the news, and the best news. 


The Standard 


IS THE 
Ideal Newspaper for the busy Londoner. 

















The Outlook 
For July 25th 


commenced a series of articles on 


WHAT THE WORKMAN THINKS 


By CHRIS HEALY 


who, without party bias, will describe, from 
first-hand knowledge, the changes that have 
been effected in the minds of workers in docks 





and factories by the educational movement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Ofices—167, STRAND, W.C. 
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sidered that the cream had been skimmed off the milk. 
The Standard Oil has started an Oil war in California, and 
will certainly fight the British combination; therefore, no 
one should subscribe for shares. The Kilwa (East Africa) 
Plantations with a capital of £135,000 has been formed 
to purchase an estate in German East Africa. What will 
be the effect on this company if a war breaks out between 
England and Germany? It is improbable that anyone will 
find a single halfpenny for such a precarious security. 
Boots have been in the market for money for two of their 
companies. In each case the company concerned does not 
publish balance sheets and reports, and although Sir Jesse 
Boot is an able man, it is impossible for me to advise an 
investment in any enterprise that failed to give the fullest 
information to the public. It is oniy fair to say that the 
prospectuses would seem to show that each of the com- 
panies has been remarkably successful. 


It is almost certain that the Bank of England will raise 
its rate before these lines are in print, and few people 
would have been surprised if the rate had risen to 4 per 
cent. on Monday. In the event of war, gold will become 
an absolute necessity, and although our own banks are 
well supplied we cannot have too much of the yellow metal. 
Russia and France have been collecting gold for some time 
past. The joint hoard of these two nations amounts to 
about 375 millions of cash, whereas the joint hoard of 
Germany and Austria is under 150 millions of cash. There- 
fore, if money can win battles there is no question but that 
the Triple Entente will destroy the Triple Alliance; for 
Italy has only fifty-five millions of cash, which is certainly 
a very paltry amount compared with the resources of Great 
Britain. 

The Foreign market is completely disorganised, and the 
astounding feature has been the spectacular drop in Tintos. 
A year ago this share was 75, and it has been down to 55. 
The drop is easily accounted for; Rios are a favourite 
gambling counter of the Paris bourse, and all the banks 
lend freely. As soon as war became certain loans were 
called in, carrying-over facilities were stopped, and the 
“‘bulls’’ were obliged to sell for whatever price they could 
get. Another strike appears to have broken out on the 
mine, and this added to the trouble. However, as war 
ccnsumes copper more rapidly than any industry, the 
drop appears to have been too severe, and a reaction is 
probable. Most foreign stocks have been quite unsaleable, 
and it is useless to give quotations, for they are not figures 
at which the dealers will purchase. Peru prefs., which a 
year ago were 46, are now 29. Here also a large gambling 
account exists, and the fall is easily explained. 

The Home Railway dividends have all been good, or at 
any rate, as good as anyone could have expected. Hull 
and Barnsley reduced its rate by 1} per cent., but the 
figures did not lead us to anticipate any other result. 
South Western dividend remains unchanged; Great 
Northern was fairly satisfactory; Metropolitan paid the 


~same as last year. The Midland showed an increase in ex- 


penses of £1,000, and was therefore compelled to reduce 
by } per cent. North Eastern maintained its rate. If 
war breaks out, undoubtedly the Southern lines will be 
very seriously affected, and this fear has had a great effect 
on Dover A, which have been persistently sold down to 35. 


In the American market prices have held fairly well con- 
sidering the conditions. But New York cannot continue 
te take stock offered by Europe, and as a result Unions 
have tumbled to 152, whilst Southern Pacifics are down at 
93- Canadas being a great gambling counter in Berlin, 
have fallen to 175, and as both Montreal and Toronto are 
i serious financial difficulties, we may possibly see Canadas 
at 150. 





i 


There is practically no business in Rubber shares, ang 
the dealers decline to make prices. The Lampard Try 
report is very bad; profits have fallen by more than one. 
half, and the dividend is reduced to 5 per cent. This \ 
serious enough, but the fact that the company has bee) 
compelled largely to increase its borrowings, and has had 
to spend over £200,000 on its properties during the year 
is also disconcerting. No attempt is made to tackle 
the question of depreciation. The report made a very bag 
impression. 

Oil shares have dropped with the rest of the market. 
Big falls have taken place in Shell and Royal Dutch ang 
Paris has been getting out of Russian oil shares. If , 
war takes place, all the Continental oil centres will ly 
closed down. Mexican Eagle and Lobitos seem worth buy- 
ing, as it is clear that large quantities of oil will be re. 
quired for naval purposes. 

The Mining market has been deadly flat. Prices have 
crumbled away. Russo-Asiatics have fallen, and seem 
likely to go very much lower. Those behind the Canadian 
rig have refused to take stock, and the quotations here are 
nominal. Paris sells Kaffirs and De Beers. The latter 
look much too high. 

All Miscellaneous shares have been flat, and Marconis 
are now 1#. P. and O. have also been offered, and Hud- 
son Bays have been sold. It seems a perfectly safe thing 
to buy Vickers and Armstrongs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EMILY (Bombay).—JoHoreE RuBBeR Lanps 18s. paid 
are quoted nominally 5s. It would be difficult to sell 
any quantity in the present state of the market, 
and I see no reason why anyone should buy. The company 
has about £80,000 available for v-orking capital, but | 
am not in love with the property. I consider the planta- 
tion over-capitalised, and I would rather purchase many 
other rubber shares if I were compelled to purchase any 
rubber share at all. I confess that I see no reason why 
anyone should buy rubber shares, for the bulk of the 
rubber is used for tyre-making, and motor-cars, like all 
other luxuries, will be seriously affected by a war. 

ANXIOUS.—I do not think that you need be under any 
alarm in regard to Government securities. However bada 
war may be, the leading Governments of Europe will cer- 
tainly continue to pay interest on their debts. Prices must 
deteriorate, but interest will be secure. With regard to 
all other securities, they are certain to fall very con 
siderably. 

CATKIN.—I could not advise you to buy anything ex 
cept armament shares. I do not think that the bottom has 
been reached, and we are quite certain to see further panics 
both in London and Paris. 





The Visual Instruction Committee of the Colonial 
Office has issued a book of lantern lectures on the West 
Indies and Guiana, the sixth of a series for which? 
special fund was raised by a committee of ladies prt 
sided over by the Countess of Dudley, and under the 
patronage of her Majesty the Queen, then Princess of 
Wales. The book, which is illustrated by maps and 
views, is being published by Messrs. George Philip and 
Son, and the slides, as well as those previously issued, 
may be bought or hired from Messrs. Newton and 
Company, of 37, King Street, Covent Garden. 
book of lectures on Tropical Africa, which is in ple 
paration, will complete the series. 
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“attribution to John Dryden (1631-1700). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“\LL FOR LOVE; OR THE WORLD WELL LOST.” 
A.D. 1762. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir.—You will find in the British Museum a novel en- 
titled: ‘All for Love; or the World Well Lost. A new 
Romance, Founded entirely on Fiction. London: Printed 
for R. Freeman, near St. Paul’s. MDCCLXII.”” When I 
brought its title to the notice of Mr. H. R. Carey, of the 
University of Harvard, on July 19, 1914, he suggested its 
The latters play : 
“All for Love, or the World well lost. A tragedy. . 
written in imitation of Shakespeares stile’’ (in Antony and 
Cleopatra), published in 1678, passed into at least six new 
editions before 1762; and occasioned: ‘‘Tout pour 
Amour, ou le Monde bien perdu; tragédie. Traduite de 
|'Anglois pas l’auteur des Memoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité,” from the pen of A. F. Prevost d’Exiles, in 1735. 
If the title of this ‘‘new Romance’’ recalls Dryden, its 
contents remind a reader of Candide, by F. M. Arouet de 
Voltaire (1694-1778), which was published, as Mr. S. G. 
Tallentvre says in The Life of Voltaire (London: 1903), 
early in 1759, and of which the previously unknown first 
edition was sold by me to the Bibliothéque Nationale, in 
Paris, in December, 1900. It describes the jaunts and ad- 
ventures of an Earl of Wilton, and his aristocratic friends 
at “The Spa,’’ or in Barcelona, Algiers, Italy, Sardinia, 
Sicily, at The Falcon Inn at Gravesend, and at other places 
in “Albion’’?; refers to Gil Blas, Dante, and Metastasio, 
the Inquisition, and the King of Sardinia; but is not re- 
markable for the originality of its plot. One notes on 
9. 136 the expression, ‘‘tilted barge,’’ of which the Dic- 
tionary quotes no specimen between 1819 and 1656. Per- 
haps some reader of THE AcapeEmy will be so good as to tell 
us who wrote it. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


THE AMERICAN SILENCE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir.—Your Boston contributor to last week’s issue, in 
lamenting what he is pleased to call ‘‘the unflattering com- 
parison which this country (America) has yet to present 
with the rest of the world in all the arts, but most of all in 
the field of imaginative literature,’’ would seem to be doing 
scant justice to many brilliant names among his com- 
patriots, more especially when he asserts that the recent 
posthumous novel by Norris ‘‘belittles everything else of 
contemporary origin.’’ 

Can this really be intended seriously, or are we right in 
suspecting that your contributor is merely engaged in the 
innocent employment of sounding us? May we, however, 
0 far trespass on your space as to ask: What recent 
romance is comparable, in imaginative suggestion, to Edith 
Wharton’s tragedy of ‘‘Ethan Frome,’’ in its snowbound 
setting; what more perfect in its way than ‘“‘The Return 
of a Private,”” by Hamlin Garland, one of the Mississippi 
Valley stories that go to make up the collection called 
“Main-travelled Roads’’; or whether anyone, having read 
“Sister Carrie,’? by Theodore Dreiser, can forget the wist- 
lul figure of the once-prosperous Hurstwood standing in 
the queue of outcasts that night in Madison Square? 
Further, your contributor can hardly be insensible to the 
daims of George W. Cable among the works of yesterday, 
though he omits Aldrich, and even Mrs. Stowe, from his 








st of older worthies. Finally, he writes : ‘Another of our | 
Bs Spiring discouragements is the backward array of our 


poets, in contrast to the highly respectable painters we have 
given to the world.’’ It is something, at any rate, to find 
that, in spite of what has been quoted above, the painters, 
from Innes to Whistler and Sargent, they and St. Gaudens, 
have given him insensate pride. In the realms of poetry, 
however, we on our part will not be backward in pointing 
at least to the work of William Winter—the actors’ poet— 
who, if he had written nothing else, will surely live in the 
lines to Mansfield at the close of his recent ‘‘Life and Art 
of Richard Mansfield’’—one of the most beautiful and 
touching elegies ever addressed to a dead friend. 


Yours faithfully, 


Westminster, July 26. H. H. 


CRICKET. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

Sir,—Your Cricket on the Hearth is very active in his. 
denunciation of cricket, but it is unfortunate that he should 
have selected a game national in character, unselfish in 
individuals, and one which has come to be quoted in all 
cases where manliness and straightforwardness are con- 
trasted with chicanery and selfishness. How often one 
hears, ‘‘Play the game,” or ‘“‘It isn’t cricket’?! Fancy 
hearing, ‘‘It isn’t golf’’! 

Cricket is almost the only national game that has not 
been spoilt by gambling, the only game where profes- 
sional and amateur play together without any snobbery, 
and where amateurs compete successfully with professionals 
—unselfish to a degree and without the help of a caddie. 

Your correspondent must have been stumped by some of 
the questions put to him by members of his family eleven, 
but it is not cricket to lose his temper and write as he does 





TO THE SECRETARIES OF 
LITERARY & DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Every week, before some literary or debating society, papers 
are read by local ladies and gentlemen, if not by those of wider 
reputation, in which thought on affairs, on books, on art, 
science, or philosophy is crystallised. 





Often we have been astonished when listening to papers and 
discussions in local societies by the excellent thoughts excel- 
lently expressed, which fall from the lips of men who are yet 
a long way off the eminence of a Balfour or a Haldane. 





Why should these efforts go unnoticed outside the circles of 
the village or the town in which they originate? 


We propose to allot some portion of the space of ‘‘ The 
Academy ”’ as often as may be necessary to a notice or a 
quotation from any of these papers whose intrinsic merits war- 
rant either. This is an absolute novelty in London journalism, 
and can only prove the success we hope it will be if the 
Secretaries lend us their co-operation. If they will communi- 
cate with us we shall be happy to make arrangements with 
them which may be pleasing to them and to the authors of the 
papers or addresses, and will, we believe, be useful and in- 
teresting to our readers. 





Sometimes we should be glad to publish a lengthy extract, 
sometimes a sentence or two, always an epigram or a paradox 
with which the local orator may elucidate or illumine a topic. 


Letters to Editors from any corner of the country or the 
world which contain a point or convey information are always 
welcome: why should not a wider publicity be given to utter- 
ances which are none the less worthy of motice because they 
were prepared for the purely local audience? 
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of a game which he not only does not understand but cer- 
tainly does not appreciate. 

Let him take a walk over Clapham and Wandsworth 
Commons, or any other of our London open spaces, and 
see the rising generation playing cricket under all sorts of 
conditions and difficulties, and then write a true report of 
what he sees. If he is not energetic enough to do this, 
let him take a caddie and a brassey and write golf. 

I am, 
Yours, etc., 
** OVER.”’ 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,---Perhaps the best comment on Mr. Ernest 
Russell’s strong letter on cricket and your own note on it 
in last week’s Acapemy is provided by Mr. Richard Bur- 
‘bidge, the managing director of Harrods’ :—‘‘There is 
to-day far more trumpet-blowing about sports than about 


‘education, but there will come a change.’’ Yours truly, 


A Lover OF Sports. 
July 29, 1914. 


THE HONOURS LIST. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Miss Nina Boyle, ‘‘Head of the Political and 
Militant Department of the Women’s Freedom League,”’ 
has been good enough to inform us why the names of t 
three suffrage leaders—she does not mention who they ak 
—were not included in her wonderful 
recently published. It was because ‘‘far greater honours 
are in store for them—when the vote is won for women.” 
I am afraid, then, that ‘‘our revered leaders’’—as Miss 
Boyle calls them—will have to wait a mighty long time— 
in fact, till doomsday—before these ‘‘far greater honours”’ 
are bestowed upon them, for the vote will never be given 
to women in this country, least of all to these ‘‘revered 
leaders.”’ 

Yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nova Hibernia : Irish Poets and Dramatists of To-day and 
Yesterday. By Michael Monahan. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, New York and London. $1.50 net.) 

At the Sign of the Van. By Michael Monahan. 
Kennerley, New York and London. $2 net.) 

The Myths of the North American Indians. By Louis 
Spence, F.R.A.I. _ Illustrated. (George G. Harrap 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Danish Fairy Tales. From Svend Grundtvig. Done into 
English by Gustav Hein. Illustrated. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Inventor’s Handbook of Patent Law and Practice. By 
F. E. Bradley and F. H. Bowman. (Ewart, Seymour 
and Co. 5s.) 

| Walk in Other Worlds with Dante. By Marion S. Bain- 
brigge. Illustrated. (Kegan Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 

Futurist Fifteen, an Old Moore or Less Accurate Forecast 
of Certain Events in the Year 1915. By Barry Pain. 
Illustrated. (T. Werner Laurie. ts. net.) 

The House of Lords and Women’s Suffrage. 
of Lytton. (P. S. King and Co. 34.) 


(Mitchell 


By the Earl 








‘*Honours List’’ | 





The Probation System. 


Manual of Photography. By D. Grant. 


Eve Repentant, and Other Poems. 


Sonnets, and Other Poems. 


- The “Methodist : 
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The Causes and Cure of Armaments and War. 
Alderson. (P. S. King and Son. ts. net.) 

Additions to the Library of the Taylorian Institution, July 
1913-July, 1914. (Horace Hart, Oxford.) 

Vocal Technique: How it Feels to Sing. 
Breare, J.P. (Simpkin and. Co.) 

The English Year: Summer. By W. Beach Thomas an 
A. K. Collett. Illustrated. (T. C.. and E. C. Jack 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By A. W, 


By W. ¥. 


By Cecil Leeson. (P. S. King 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 
(Murray ang 


Is. net.) 


' VERSE. 


Evenden. 


By A. H. Cook. With 
Frontispiece. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Two Lives Apart, and Other Poems and Sonnets. By 
Walter Baxendale. (Truslove and Bray. 2s. 6d.) 


An Elegy Written in Westminster Abbey, and Othe 


Poems. By William Shepperley. (Jones and Evans’ 
Bookshop. ts. net.) 

A Reading of Life, and Other Poems. By M. Revel 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

Songs of a Jew. By P. M. Raskin. 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


(George Routledge 


By Charles Cammell. (Arthur 
L. Humphreys. 5s. net.) 

Lyra Nigeria. By Adamu. 
net.) 

Whispering Leaves, and Other Poems. 
(Arthur H. Stockwell. 1s. 3d.) 


THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel of the Forsaken. By the Author of ‘A Plain 
Man’s Faith.’’? (Williams and Norgate. 1s. net.) 

The Religions of Antiquity. By Charles Newton Scot. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 2s. net.) 

The Ideal of the Monastic Life found in the Apostolic Ay. 
By Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B. Translated by C 
Gunning. (R. and T. Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Personality and Friendship. By Wm. Bradfield, BA 
(Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.) 

A Study in Discipleship. By Heny 
Carter. (Charles.H. Kelly. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Why Not Modern Unbelief? By Frank Ballard. (Charl 
H. Kelly. 2s. net.) 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-18} 

Tome IX. (Gustave Ficker, Paris.) 
FICTION. 

The Girlhood of Elisabeth : A Romance of English Histo 
By Harriet T. Comstock. Illustrated. "(George & 
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